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A New Two-Book Series 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


By SAMUEL HAmILTon, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


First Book 368 Pages Second Book 432 Pages 


HE aim of Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
is to provide better drill and discipline in the 


fundamental processes and a closer, more skilful appli- 
cation of arithmetical principles to everyday problems 
than has been given in any previous series of arithmetics. 


Some of the Special Features of This New Series 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of prob- 
lems and on the choosing of the shortest methods for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates and in | 
the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a situation or 
a subject in which the pupils have a real personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects as com- 
mission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal experience or 
observation of boys and girls. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MUSICAL TALENT 


By Cart Emit Seasnorre, Professor of 
Psychology and Dean of the Gradu- 
ate College, State University of Iowa. 


The only source book of informa- 
tion to psychologists of the experi- 
mental methods by which the 
elements of the musical mind are 
isolated and then classified. The 
content supplies the psychologist 
with the scientific processes by 
means of which musical talent is 
measured, and at the same time 
supplies the music teacher with the 
resultant tests together with full 
explanations for their application. 


Ready for fall use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


THE OTIS GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


"THE 1gtg revised Otis Scale has gone 
through a second edition of ahundred 
thousand copies since its publication in 
March of this year. School officials 
quickly realized that a device which had 
enabled the authorities properly toclassify 
men in the army cantonments might be 
adapted for use in schools as a means of 
classifying pupils. 
The Otis Group Intelligence Scale was 
devised by Dr. Arthur S. Otis, recently 
of the Surgeon General’s Office, United 
States Army. It was first used by Dr. 
Otis at Leland Stanford Junior University 
for the group measurement of school 
children in 1915. 


The Otis Scale is a device for the measure- 
ment of native mental ability. It can be 
used by any teacher. A patent scoring 
device insures results free from the 
personal element. 


Sample set 35 cents, postpaid. 
a6 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


In the Preface the editor states: 


The Best Latin Textbook for Junior High Schools 


Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin (Revised) 


Revised by THORNTON JENKINS, 
Malden (Mass.) High School. 


This is the most desirable textbook for beginners in Latin because it covers 
the essentials and the essentials only that every first-year student should know. 


‘The book that is placed in the hands of a pupil during his first year of the 
study of Latin should be simple and clear and interesting in its treatment of 
the language; it should teach with the utmost thoroughness those principles that 
it attempts to teach, but it should not attempt to teach today what may be 
taught more properly tomorrow; it should get the pupil into the reading of easy 
connected Latin as soon as possible, and for this purpose should supply a 
generous amount of material graded to his attainment; and it should never 


| allow the pupil to leave the classroom without a reminder of the extent to which 


Latin is a part of his own language.’ 


How well these ideals have been fulfilled in the revision of ‘‘First Year Latin’’ 
is shown by the many’adoptions in the brief time since publication. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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USE OF LEISURE A TEST OF EDUCATION 


BY EVA W. WHITE 


Director Extended Use of Public Schools, Boston 


It is to the public school that we look for the 
working out of the new era that is facing us. 
We are in a period where the entire field of 
knowledge is being questioned from the angle 
of human evaluation. Science is not accepted 
as an end in itself. Science and its relation to 
man and its reaction upon the welfare of man 
will give the value of science. The whole 
economic theory is being challenged. The work- 
ing classes the world over are making demands 
for a larger share in profits, for administrative 
responsibility, and for the right to leisure. 
They have won certain of their points in the 
teeth of predicted disaster to business and busi- 
ness enterprise has not suffered. If the econ- 
omist does not succeed in solving the industrial 
enigma so that not a single man, woman, nor 
child shall be a sacrifice -to industry then the 
economist will find no place in the scheme of 
things. In other words, every branch of knowl- 
edge must feed life and must answer to the test 
of its contribution to efficiency, and well-being 
in terms of the individual. The school is asked 
to leave the field of abstraction and to shoot 
through content and method with the test of ap- 
plication to current matters in the light of the 
relation of pupils to their generation, to them- 
selves, their family, their friends, their neigh- 
bors. 


LABOR’S ASPIRATION. 

Those who think that labor is asking for 
higher wages and for shorter hours from purely 
selfish motives are utterly mistaken. En masse 
the laboring world is sensing great truths. The 
laborer is asking for leisure in order that he may 
become something other than a machine or the 
extension of a machine. He wants the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy his family; to gain that which 
comes from contact with people in the way of 
enlargement of interests; to have time to give 
of his best effort and thought to the public 
movements of his day. During the stress of the 
last few years we have faced great issues and 
we have had those things that really count for 
happiness brought to us in all their simplicity. 
Those things are very few. They consist of the 
strength of human relationships—ties of family, 
of friends, of local community. Why is it that 
the two words that one hears more than others 


are “community” and “service”? It is because 


men removed from their accustomed surround- 
ings sense the strength of ties of association as 
never before, and those who gave their all for 
the greater freedom of the world must forever 
after accept as never before the fact that it is 
giving, not receiving, that counts;—service to 
one’s fellowmen, to one’s city, to one’s coun- 
try. Now there must be leisure in order to serve 
and the values that lie embedded in leisure must 
be worked out by education. 


LEISURE IS THE TOUCHSTONE. 

With all due respect to the present function- 
ing of the school the school is perhaps to have 
an even greater opportunity presented in the 
leisure time movement, because what a man does 
in his leisure time proves the man. Fine as our 
country is, splendid as our citizenship is, we 
have still a future of progress. Our country has 
not yet solved all its problems and we want 100 
per cent. of result. 

Labor during the war did a magnificent thing, 
but the number of men through whom it was 
necessary to work in order to get accomplish- 
ment was formidable. That is, in order to get 
the efficient workman the search had to be made 
through, often, fifty to one hundred men. This 
was due to a circle of causes, of course, but 
more and more it is coming to be seen that life 
must be made worth the living to men in order 
that they have that spirit that creates ability; 
that there must be light and shade in every 
life ;—work and free time. It must be granted 
that the latter can absolutely undercut the 
former. Ill-spent leisure breaks down the abil- 
ity to work. On the other hand vital force 
which is a condition of maximum efficiency 
comes only through the reinvigoration of leisure 
time. In order to increase personal efficiency 
some of us believe that social and personal 
causes quite outside matters of perfection of 
process will be found to be the all-important 
factors involved in efficiency. 

As modern industry is organized it is impos- 
sible to enliven thousands of operations in 
which hundreds of thousands of persons are en- 
gaged. Vocational training does not do the 
trick of itself. With training should go the 
stimulation through the related work which 
opens the mind to possibilities of retreat and re- 
freshment within the individual. In order to 
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selve the problem of efficiency education must 
train so that persons will carry on the work of 
the world and it must also assume responsibility 
for implanting power of enjoyment — physical 
enjoyment and thought richness. That nation 
will become the great nation in the future that 
pays most attention to the free-will action of 
the people in leisure time. When a director of 
trade schools, I used to become very much in- 
terested in the progress which certain girls 
made in school and naturally expected that they 
would be among the first to get a wage increase. 
Often they were not the ones. Everything done 
in the way of instruction was all too often dis- 
counted by the home conditions or by the way 
the girls spent their leisure time; — very 
markedly because of the latter. Our pupils 
should not only be taught how to work but also 
how to play. 
CIVIC SERVICE. 

During the war our leading men gave their 
talents freely in order to meet the needs of gov- 
ernment. The moment the armistice was signed 
back to their peace-time pursuits they went. 
Their return to their usual occupations is all 
right providing they still leave a margin of time 
free to be devoted to government service. Will 
they? Now there was a period in America, when 
we were in the making, that the men gave the 
best they had to public service and the inroad 
that was made upon their leisure was a measure 
of their gift. Men rarely do this today. Strong 
as we are would we not be stronger if we again 
went back to the days when men were called 
upon to prove the sincerity of their citizenship 
by their willingness to make the sacrifices which 
holding public office entails? In instruction in 
civics ought not this great truth to be made so 
vivid that the generation now coming on will 
swing us back to the giving of free time to the 
cause of public welfare? Is it not fair to consider 
our civic instruction successful or non-successful 
only insofar as it suceeds in doing this? 

It is said that the greatness of a nation can be 
measured by the inner resource of the individ- 
uals who compose it. What are our cultural 
subjects doing as well as our manual work to 
give inner resource? We are not all Galswor- 
thys, nor O’Henrys, nor Whistlers, nor Kreis- 
lers. It is most essential that we get from 
these who are the selected of their time the rich- 
ness of their gift. 

Of what use is education if we cannot build 
for ourselves in some humbler way, by our- 
-selves, our own works of art and worse yet if 
we cannot interpret the masterpieces of these 
men — their books, paintings, music — for our- 
selves? 

CROWD REACTION. 


Crowd reaction to the crowd has a most val- 
uable element in it, but we are breaking down 
the genius of the race unless we individualize 
thought in the way of opinion on art as well as 
in regard to current affairs. Mob-thought is a 
dangerous thing in a democracy. Quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the meeting of minds as the 
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result of having each person dig out a conclu- 
sion. So in the infinite value of the leisure life — 
one must have the power of being alone and of 
being contented when alone. How far teachers 
are to blame for the expression on the faces of 
persons we see in trains, on trolleys, an ex- 
pression that means that life has come hard— 
by not having succeeded in developing imagina- 
tion and in new power of thought—I do not 
know. We must think about the tragic signifi- 
cance of that expression. I have met persons 
whom circumstance could not break, from whom 
the joy of life could not be taken. Those per- 
sons will usually be found to live two lives in 
one ;—their actual observable life and a dream 
life, so to speak, or to have an interest which 
sweeps them beyond the touch of circumstance. 
From the kindergarten up it should be our aim 
to build up imagination and mental resiliency 
and to develop absorbing interests. Of what 
use is our nature study if it does not feed the 
inner self — if it does not open up the beauties 
of the woods and fields; the delight in flowers; 
companionship of the animal world? 
SANE AND SENSELESS EXERCISE. 

Is the maximum result gained from physical 
training if it merely develops the youth and fails 
to instill so great a desire for exercise and the 
exhilaration and skill of sports as to keep our 
citizenship in trim at fifty or sixty years of age? 
Cut and dried methods of gymnastics or games 
led by persons in a perfunctory fashion will 
never develop the joy of exercise. We cannot 
afford to become a sedentary nation and the 
school can start us right. Rugby cricket has 
helped to give backbone and tenacity to the 
English nation. 

A nation to be normal must have the power 
of enjoying pleasure for the sake of pleasure 
itself. Preservation of sanity demands it. Edu- 
cators must not disdain sheer fun. It is essen- 
tial that we accept the challenge of this need for 
pleasure and meet it and test ourselves by cer- 
tain manifestations evident in the question of 
standards and hold ourselves responsible for 
building up the power of spontaneous enjoy- 
ment, but spontaneous enjoyment safeguarded 
by an ingrained reaction against the common. 
This is a far harder task than to present the 
heroics of leisure time. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


Humor is a very important factor in the resist- 
ance of a nation to stress. Moreover, there is 
a meeting of humor and sentiment that means 
delicacy and sensitiveness in a nation’s tempera- 
ment. Our Sunday Supplements, our vaude- 
ville, our standard jokes prove we have a duty 
in respect to the development of the apprecia- 
tion of the humorous. Have we thought through 
the dividing line between the witty remark and 
the inane; between humor and buffoonery for 
ourselves, or have we let this whole question go 
by default? Have we neglected the human 
element in our teaching? How far are we 
responsible for a certain coarseness because we 
have not dared to cope with the many difficul- 
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ties of the non-classical field? How far are we 
responsible for the modern novel because we 
have disdained it? Have we shot so far beyond 
the level of taste at given times that we have 
failed to bring about response to better books 
by the degree in which we have done this? If 
our hundred million people support only a few 
magazines that are standard and the circula- 
tion of those is proportionately small; if the cir- 
culation of a certain type of light book in public 
libraries does not please us, where is the blame 
to be placed? It is to be feared on education, 
because education is supposed to develop taste. 


LITERARY TASTE. 


Therefore education must stand up to be 
measured with respect to literary taste. At 
some future time it is to be hoped that all but a 
very few will carry with them the appreciation 
of the romance of other lives and a sense of the 
delicacy of humor that the novelist has because 
our instruction in literature will not be like that 
of a certain school system I know where not so 
very long ago I witnessed a kind of lesson that 
if persisted in would kill any desire to open a 
book forever after. It was a manufacturing 
town. The lesson was a selection from Haw- 
thorne — a selection which most of us would 
have difficulty in becoming interested in. The 
pupils were obviously bored. The instructor 
herself did not seem to have much interest in the 
matter in hand. On being asked what the lesson 
was to be for the next day the instructor replied 
that a study of this same selection would be con- 
tinued! Such methods will never produce a 
reading public. 

There are certain things which have to be very 
carefully considered in this question of stand- 
ards and as to the best way of building up ap- 
preciation. In the field of music it is said that 
one of the favorite selections of a man who is 
the foremost patron of orchestral music in this 
country is the “Blue Danube.” Now that waltz 
is not the fifth symphony. There is a theory that 
even the greatest geniuses often react from the 
high level of their art. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that it is said that in order to build up 
an appreciation of art an instructor must begin 
with a good chromo if persons are in the chromo 
stage. This theory, it must be granted, must be 
handled with care, yet there is no doubt but that 
if education is to do all it should to enrich the 
leisure life of a people, it must not become too 
purely intellectual. It must remember the ele- 
mental needs and must accept the challenge of 
meeting those needs in such a fashion that the 
commonplace shall be avoided and yet an actual 
contact made with the interests of people as 
they are. By neglecting the non-serious we shall 
never attain the serious. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE. 


Do we enter enough into the social pleasures 
of our children and high school pupils? Do they 
think us quite beyond the reach of a good time? 
Ought we not in some way to let them know us 
in our off teacher moments? Are there not 
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bonds of understanding which we fail to 
strengthen and which might be of untold help in 
this matter of the spontaneous good time and 
its undeniably immeasurable effect on the real 
boy or girl? 

; What about refinement in manner as shown 
in the off-guard moments of leisure on the part 
of our graduates? The amenities of life are ex- 
ceedingly important. We may be willing to 
stand a great deal from working associates that 
is distasteful. We insist on refinement, how- 
ever, in choosing our after-work companions. In 
the matter of social contacts, democratic ideals 
cannot grow in the boor, nor in that lack of sen- 
sitiveness which does not react from a kind of 
manner which is stamped with crudity. 

Does the American public school refine? 
Frankly, let us think this question through. 
Each must answer for him or herself. Think 
of rush-hour crowds, public restaurants, Pull- 
man traveling. Immigrants do not often travel 
on limited trains. I am tremendously in earnest 
in this question of nicety of behavior because, 
to my mind, it is fundamental. Given two: per- 
sons of equal mental and manual dexterity the 
one who has something by way of manner is the 
one who gets on. Refinement is a matter of 
imitation and of training. 


SOCIAL REFINEMENT. 


Children should be shocked into an apprecia- 
tion of its value and its requirements. | When 
the following can be told as a fact, one cannot 
but feel that it is necessary to begin with ap- 
preciation of this problem on the part of a good 
many school people themselves. We cannot 
just say that people are unrefined and turn our 
back on the general situation. About a year 
and a half ago, a Home and School Association 
meeting was held in a school hall. Downstairs, 
in the gymnasium, a dance was being carried on 
by a club composed largely of girls from a bak- 
ery and their young men friends. At the close 
of the Home and School Association meeting, 
many who had attended it went downstairs— 
among the number a man principal — and the 
following conversation took place :— 

Said he: “Tough, aren’t they? I do not ap- 
prove of this kind of thing in a school building.” 

“Why,” asked an attache? 

“Because,” answered the principal, “dances 
like these drag down the tone of the school 
building.” 

“Would you prefer to have these young peo- 
ple frequent the public dance halls which, as you 
know, are not of the best in this district?” per- 
sisted the club leader. Then the same leader 
said: “How old do you think the young people 
are?” 

“From sixteen to eighteen,” replied the sub- 
master. They were. 

“Of what nationality?” again queried the 
leader. 

“Oh, they are all American born,” said the 
principal. They were American born. 

“By your own admission,” continued the 
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leader, “you have indicted your school system. 
By virtue of the compulsory school law these 
young people have been in your care from five 
to eight years. I grant you they are tough in 
appearance ; — in dress, in manner, behaviour. 
We in the Social Centre are endeavoring to do 
what you did not succeed in doing.” 


THE HANDICAP OF ILL MANNERS. 


By failing to instill an appreciation of all that 
is meant by manner we are so_ handicapping 
boys and girls that everything they get by way 
of education becomes of little or no avail and 
they are anchored to a certain sphere in society. 
The earmarks of a lack of early training in man- 
ner are seldom eliminated in later life. As one 
views this matter in the light of the public 
school system, it may be doubtful as to whether 
classroom procedure can produce the result de- 
sired. Hence the value of social affairs and the 
need of observing our pupils when these affairs 
are going on as well as of watching their self- 
organized activities. Training in manner is cer- 
tainly co-equal with any straight-line subject. 

My plea in this matter of the leisure time is 
that the school lead. It should not follow. It 
should teach children. It should instruct par- 
ents as well as children. In fact it should not 
lose its grip on the children of today when they 
become the adults of tomorrow. Unless we do 
reach the grown-ups and the children together 
much of what a child is taught is lost. The 
school should be the centre of community team 
play and community thought. In the light of 
leisure needs our entire educational content and 
method must be weighed and balanced; our 
administrative system questioned; our person- 
nel considered because, after all, in teaching that 
indefinable something called “personality” su- 
persedes all else. We must attract the best men 
and women our country produces; see that they 
are trained according to present-day demands; 
and then give them a fair field in which to de- 
velop their talents. The higher becomes the 
educational aim and the broader its scope—the 
greater becomes the need of making teaching a 
career which is second to none in public honor 
and public support. More money will be needed 
continuously from the tax funds. School admin- 
istrators must be daring in pointing out their 
needs in order that they may meet the demand 
which is gradually sinking into the public con- 
sciousness, namely, that the American public 
school system must function throughout life; 
that people are never to be considered as having 
been graduated; that it must stand back of our 
citizenship at each period of thought—constant 
in catching the trend of progress and in acting 
as the great interpreter to our men and women 
as well as boys and girls. Not only should night 
schools give the limited training of the present, 
but they should sweep into the widest ranges of 
thought developed by national leaders. Hand 
dexterity, educational fundamentals, should bal- 
ance with creative thought. All that there is in 
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the extended use of the public schools, in the 
great popular movement called the Community 
Service Movement, should become a part of 
every school system. Our public school system 
has not consciously aimed to take responsibility 
for the expenditure of leisure time. Now, as 
the great reconstruction agency it is called upon 
to follow the results of its instruction through 
the social and civie organization of the citizen. 
The school has in the main trained for individ- 
ual codes of action and for individual power. 
To this must be added the appreciation of the 
conscience of the group and the ability to win 
social and civic results through associated ac- 
tion. 


A NEW EQUIPMENT. 


New officials will undoubtedly have to be ap- 
pointed in most school systems in order to meet 
the demand that the community is making. 
Home and school visitors, for example, although 
I should much prefer to see a time schedule 
worked out such that the teacher could take 
part in the social and civic meetings in the com- 
munities where they are and come in contact 
with neighborhood homes, and I should like to 
see an attitude on the part of the teachers such 
that they would demand the same. Organizers 
of Home and School Associations will also be 
needed. Civic secretaries, attaches of a scnool 
system, should be appointed whose function it 
would be to develop forums, lecture courses, 
concerts, singing societies, community orches- 
tras, community clubs, community socials, and 
to develop community drama. Until such off- 
cials can be appointed, the assistance of private 
agencies should be sought and accepted. Once 
develop a good community centre in your town 
or city and the citizens will soon take it for 
their own and support it. Moreover, added 
community support will be won for the benefit 
of the day-school. 

By interlinking the leisure time needs with 
our recognized subjects of instruction and by 
constantly checking our results, by the way in 
which our graduates of free choice spend their 
leisure, a great step forward will have been 
taken. By feeding the thought life of the adult, 
children in school will never be outside the in- 
fluences of progress and will receive assistance 
in a way that cannot be cashed because of the 
development of community standards. By open- 
ing up the schoolhouse after school hours as the 
meeting-place for a neighborhood, we are weav- 
ing a basis for neighborly friendship as a char- 
acteristic of American life. We are continuing 
the leisure time training of our youth. We are 
giving opportunity for mental relaxation and 
personal reinvigoration through the contact of 
mind and mind. By being thoroughly sympa- 
thetic with leisure pursuits and by taking part 
in them teachers will carry the quality of under- 
standing into instruction so that it becomes ap- 
plied and so that it thereby functions. 
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LEARNING THINGS 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


When I went to school I was impressed with 
the fact that | had to learn certain things. I 
didn’t know why, and nobody ever told me. But 
things, things, things was what I was taught or 
attempted to be taught. To this day I am at a 
loss to know whether any of these things were 
meant to be remembered. I know I forgot most 
of the serious things and remembered only the 
most trifling and trivial. 

I forgot most of the arithmetic and algebraic 
rules, and remember that, much earlier in my 
country school career, somebody, every winter 
would read that line about the beaver, in the 
second reader (the one saying “the beaver used his 
tail for a trowel. Did you ever see a mason use his 
trowel?) thus: “Did you ever see the mason use 
his tail for a trowel?’ And then everybody would 
laugh. 

I cannot forget the screamingly funny joke that 
always seemed to be, no matter how often or how 
purposely it was perpetrated. Also I couldn't for- 
get if I rivaled Methuselah in longevity, certain 
little passages that we used to snicker at, forbid- 
denly, because we bucolic youths could find an off- 
color interpretation for them. No, I can’t forget 
those, though I should give considerable hard- 
earned money to do so. 

But the rule, say for extracting the cube root of 
a number! I do not remember it. ‘There was a 
time, covering perhaps two days, when I could ex- 
tract the cube of a number without looking up 
that many paragraphed rule in Ray's arithmetic— 
Third Book. But it was not longer than that. 
Within that brief period I ran amuck among num- 
bers and ruthlessly extracted cube roots regard- 
less of race, color or previous condition. I would 
not even stop to give the number an anaesthetic 
before extracting its cube root and tossing it 
idly aside. There were cube roots lying all over 
the place. 

But now? Why if I found a number suffering 
from chronic inflammation of the cube root, and 
facing the alternative of the removal of same or 
immediate death, I should have to stand help- 
lessly by and see it perish. All I know is that (a) 
you multiply something by 300, and (b) don’t 
know why. 

A few other things I learned, supposedly for 
the sake of the things themselves, were rules for 
paragraphing and punctuation. I studied these 
things curiously, in a rhetoric task. I tried to see 
if I could learn the art of punctuation and para- 
graphing from these rules. I could not. There 
isn’t a rule in any rhetoric book I have ever seen 
that would give anyone who did not already know 
how to paragraph, or to punctuate, any idea what 
to do about either. Maybe it can be taught by 
didactic rule. I doubt it. 

I learned such little as I know about paragraph- 
ing from working on newspapers and finding that 
if you ran one paragraph too long you were liable 
to ring in two or three subtle subdivisions of the 


story and make a jumble of it. So as soon as I began 
nearing the end of one statement I was making and 
clarifying with a few sentences, I sawed off and 
started a new paragraph. Afterward, in editing 
the thing, if the division seemed wrong, I made 
a little dinkus that printers understand, indicat- 
ing that it was to be “run in,” and all was well. 

So many things are taught that are totally un- 
necessary to be taught for the sake of the things 
themselves. If more attention were given to doing 
and less ‘to saying, in schools, more would be 
learned, I believe. For instance, 1f some long article 
were to be read by the teacher for the students to 
copy and punctuate and paragraph, and when 
that was done, let them do another one, pretty 
soon that class would know, without having been 
given a solitary. ruje, how to punctuate and para- 
graph. Especially to paragraph. The punctuation 
has more technique to it, though just as few ex- 
pressible rules. 

Of course self-expression must not be neglected, 
and doing is not everything—saying, and saying 
clearly, has its place. Saying things briefly and 
in words instantly understandable ought to be 
taught in expression classes. Not in any gram- 
mar or rhetoric, so-called, but just as expression. 
Not as “elocutionists” teach those things—oy, 
oy, no! 

I used to do penance for an hour every day in an 
elocution class. I don’t know why, except that 
the president of the college thought I ought to, and 
I found it intensely funny. Up to the present 
moment I do not know anything else it was for 
except for my supreme amusement. 

We would gather in the class, a lot of vocally and 
articulatory defectives for the greater part, and 
do things. Strange things! We would be stood 
up in a row, confronted by a lady made of whale 
bone and a mechanical smile. She would spring 
herself up and down and flash that smile ‘on us, and 
then ask us to breathe. Perhaps it was sneaky of 
me to deceive her that way, but I had really been 
breathing all the time, before she mentioned it to 
me. I used to wonder if she thought I had been 
going without breathing for twenty-three hours. I 
have often wondered if some of the rest of that 
hypocritical class hadn’t been breathing, on the 
sly, right along between recitations ! 

She would say “inhale,” and we did it. Then she 
would say “exhale,” and we did that with reason- 
able promptness. She would tell us to hold the 
diaphragm firm. As nearly as we knew how, we 
did it. She would ask us to come and feel how 


firm her diaphragm was. I was sometimes elected 


for this emotional role, and I am ready to make 
affidavit that either the lady was macadamized 
along about where they operate for appendicitis, 
or else she wore an armor-plate corset. 

She would have us “project our tones” by beck- 
oning idiotically to an imaginary playmate in the 
distance, and letting out with a bird-like voice, 
“Come on, me jovial mates—come on! We'll frolic 
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it like fairies, frisking in the merry moonshine!” 
Aside from the fact that another facetious person 
in the class used to join me after “recitation” and 


-assist me in a particularly silly burlesque of this 


highly diverting sentence, I see no advantage [ 
‘ever had from it. I was a young, farm-bred, farm- 
reared, rough-neck; wrongfully trained, by my 
rural surroundings, that anything emotional ex- 
cept religious unhappiness was an evidence of a 
softening of the brain; so you can imagine what 
a bevy of lunatics I thought I had been foisted 
into in that class! 

And looking back upon the class and its person- 
nel, I am amazed at (and totally unable to explain 
with any credit to the formal teaching of elocu- 
tion) the fact that I am the only one of that class 
who did not take a moment of it seriously or who 
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ever after did any public speaking of any consider- 
able quantity. I found out that the only secrets of 
public speaking are these: 

(a) Find something to say. 

(b) Say it so they can hear it. 

(c) Understandgit well enough yourself so you 
can say it in simple and instantly understandable 
language. 

All talk about this deep-breathing and dia- 
phragm-feeling and project your tone means noth- 
ing until after you’ve learned, through sheer 
necessity, to do them. 

So what is teaching for? Is it to learn things for 
the sake of the things themselves—is it ever 
that, in ordinary scholastic teaching? Or is it for 
the sake of the learning? Speak up quick—I’m 
waiting. ! 


a a 


EDWARD NASH HURLEY 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


A very interesting “study” by some investi- 
gator with adequate leisure and interest to make 
it, could be prepared for publication dealing with 
the racial origins and religious affiliations of the 
outstanding American civilian and military fig- 
ures of the war. Wilson—the Scotch-Irish 
clergyman’s son, Hoover—the Iowa Quaker 
farmer’s boy, Pershing—the descendant of an 
Alsatian emigrant, Baruch—the New York-bred 
son of a German-Jewish surgeon, “Charley” 
Schwab—the Pennsylvania German Roman Cath- 
olic, and Edward Nash Hurley—the Irish-Ameri- 
can, are a few of the major figures symbolizing 
a vast host of other men fused in the “Melting 
Pot” by normal processes of our popular education 
and prepared for common action against Germany. 

Mr. Hurley came to his job as the national 
Neptune by way of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, prior to which he had been a sp¢cial trade 
commissioner to the Latin-American republics. 
In 1917, neither tthe affairs of the United States 
Shipping Board nor the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration were in a state satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministration or the public. It was deemed im- 
perative by the highest European and American 
military authorities that the United States build 
ships for the allied and associated nations at a 
rate fast enough to offset the destruction being 
wrought by the German submarines. Generals 
and admirals of high rank co-operating with civil-. 
ians (and also clashing with them) had fallen 
down on the job. The outlook was dark, when 
in July the President put Mr. Hurley in charge 
of the Shipping Board, and together they in- 
duced Mr. Schwab to take full control of the con- 
structive side of the Emergency Shipping Board. 

Now Mr. Hurley is nothing if not dynamic. 
He is not a product of the schools but of life. 
He cared less for precedent and red tape than 
Goethals or Capps, and he was not a legalist and 
doctrinaire like Denman. What he says usually 
goes and gets done. He is not as charming or 
as persuasive as Schwab, who says, “Come on 


boys.” Hurley says, “Go to it.” And they went. 
The desired result happened. German = subma- 
rines soon became less fearsome. ‘The army got 
across at-an unprecedented rate, and is coming 
home even faster. The armistice saw the Ameri- 
can marine regnant; and today it is carrying thirty 
per cent. of the national exports and imports, 
whereas in 1914 it carried less than ten per cent. 
Great Britain sees the trident passing from her 
grasp. Latin-America, for the first time, can get 
American bottoms for mounting inter-Americaa 
commerce. Mr. Hurley has been selling ships 
to American owners as fast as he could close 
negotiations. 

On August 1, Mr. Hurley retired from his post. 
His subordinates dined him and bade him “God- 
speed.” President Wilson and Cabinet officials said 
“ditto.” For a time Mr. Hurley will loaf on his [li- 
nois farm. Occasionally he must wonder whether 
as the American Neptune he was the same person 
who grew up in Galesburg, Ill. as the son of an 
emigrant; who left the public school at an early 
age to become a fireman on a locomotive, later 
became a “drummer” and got a foothold in busi- 
ness for himself, and ultimately became the owner 
of patents for a pneumatic rivetting machine 
that not only made him a millionaire, but trans- 
formed some of the processes of modern industry, 
including ship building. For be it remembered 
that the ship builders of the Clyde knew of this 
forceful, witty, tenacious, shrewd Celt long before 
he began to make his record as a great minister 
of marine. If the new republic of Ireland which 
the Sinn Feiners want set up or if the heralded 
Dominion of Ireland with Lord O'Shaughnessy 
as governor-general comes to pass as the British 
government’s solution of the Irish problem, Amer- 
ica can confidently recommend as an_ able 


first Secretary of the Navy, the Illinoisan Hurley. 
To be sure he is now a banker and gentleman 
farmer with a bulging bank account, all of which 
may make him persona non grata with the Irish 
And he may like the United States 


in Dublin. 
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go well that he would not care to become de- 
‘nationalized, even for the sake of “free” or “de- 
voluted” Ireland. There’s many a New York Jew 


121 


who is a Zionist who could not be bribed or hired 
or persuaded into living in Palestine, not evon if 
he might rule as Solomon once did. 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN MAINE 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


NOTABLE PROGRESS. 

In this year of noble educational legislation in 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Missouri, Texas, California, Utah, and other 
states, Maine shines resplendent, for no state has 
eclipsed her in educational progress. More than 
thirty exceptional measures advocated by State 
Superintendent A. C. Thomas, were enacted into 
law, almost unanimously. Governor Carl Milliken, 
said publicly at Castine on July 9, “I have been 
in the Legislature of Maine ten years and Gover- 
nor with two legislatures and I have heard every 
presentation of heads of departments and never 
have I heard so convincing a series of statements 


as those made by State Superintendent Thomas. 


last winter. The passage of every bill he pro- 
posed is largely due to his clear and vigorous 
presentation.” 

Superintendent Thomas has been privileged ‘o 
raise the salary of his office associates from $700 
to $1,250 each. : 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

So far as we know Bates College, with the as- 
sistance of the state has had the first exclusively 
professional summer session of four weeks for 
teachers of secondary schools with more than 
seventy high school teachers enrolled and paying 
registration fees, studying how better to teach 
high school subjects, how better to administer 
a high school, how better to service students and 
ithe community, without seeking to imerease col- 
lege credits, or advance salaries directly. 


RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 

No other state has the same rural school com- 
plications that has Maine. Nearly one-half the 
area of Maine is still in the raw; is in planta- 
tions, in unorganized communities, or in wild 
lands, or forests. 

In the nature of the case many teachers in 
these sections are wholly wntrained profes- 
sionally, and even uneducated in high schools. 

Much has been done by way of improved su- 
pervision, by way of salary increase, and the pay- 
ment of the traveling expenses of the district su- 
perintendents. 

An heroic effort is to be made this year to 
supplement the improved supervision with an en- 
tirely new style of teacher helpers. 

There are 121 supervisory districts in the state. 
Two-thirds of these are intensely rural in their 
constituency. All such superintendents were 
priviledged to select “the most promising” 
teacher of a one-room school in the district, for 
a course in preparation as a “Helper.” Ninety 
teachers accepted appointments and reported at 


Castine—a lovely city on the bay just off Pen- 
obscot bay—for six weeks’ study under experts in 
the solving of rural life problems. 

STATE BACKING. 

The state pays all their expenses for the six 
weeks’ course. The railroad fares alone were a 
thousand dollars, the state also pays them a 
bonus of twenty-five per cent. of their next year’s 
salary. ‘Miss Watson, of Aroostook county, for 
instant, has a salary of $1,100, and to this the 
state will add $275.00, making probably the high- 
est salary received by any truly rural teacher in 
the United States. 

THE DAY’S PROGRAM. 

After a period of community singing and: de- 
votional exercises, is an hour with some country 
life specialist, of whom there are five: Grace M. 
Shepard, Mabel Carney, Miss Mason of Teachers 
College, Florence Hale, and Henry A. Allen, 
president of the censolidated rural school depart- 
ment ofthe National Education Association. 
These specialists have the first hour for a 
week. They elect some vital rural life problem 
and treat it from, the standpoint of an ex- 
pert, then the teachers go to assigned rooms in 
four groups of about twenty-three each, with one 
of the other four specialists, who conducts a Round 
Table on the address of the first hour: its appro- 
priateness to their needs; the correctness of view; 
the sensibleness of it, etc. 

The last period of the forenoon is in the audi- 
torium with the lecturer of the morning presid- 
ing, and each of the leaders of the Round Tables 
in turn tell what the teachers in the Round Table 
said of the address and the lecturer accepts the 
suggestion or explains that it was not pertinent. 

In the afternoon there is an hour’s lecture by 
some national figure in the educational world 
like William C. Bagley, Lee Driver, J. L. Me- 
Brien, or M. P. Shawkey. Then for forty-five min- 
utes superintendent Thomas H. A. Allen, Miss 
Josephine Hale and Glenn W. Starkey take the 
Round Tables and discuss purely local problems. 

The day closes with a physical hour, led by 
Miss Segar, of East Orange, N. J., whose story 
plays, exercises and games, indoors and out, are 
a brilliant feature of the six weeks. 

BACK TO WORK. 

In September these ninety teachers go back to 
the school where they were last year. Their 
schools are in session from Tuesday to Saturday. 
On Monday the “Helper” will go to any school 
which the district superintendent thinks needs 
her help, and on Saturday teachers who need the 
help to be obtained by observation are sent ta 
her school. Thus every rural teacher in the 
ninety most rural supervisory districts in Maine 
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twill be skilfully helped. The district superintend- 
ent’s work is more intensified than ever. He 
visits his schools to learn where help is needed; 
he helps them out of their difficulty when possi- 
ble; sends the “Helper” there for one or mdre 
Mondays for the whole or a part.of a day; or 
sends the needy teacher to the “Helper’s” school 
for a Saturday or two, telling her just what she 
needs, and also telling the “Helper” just why 
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the visit is to be made. Mr. Allen, or Miss Hale, 
the state rural specialists, will keep in touch 
with these “Helpers” whenever a district superin- 
tendent thinks a “Helper” needs to be helped. 

The whole scheme intensifies the work of the 
district superintendent of the state rural school 
“Helpet,” of thé district “Helpers,” and all for 
the improvement of the unprepared teachers of 
one-room schools. 
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VALUABLE DEMONSTRATION | 


BY J. E. HOWARD 


Russellville, Arkansas 


[This was written as a letter, but it is all the more interesting as an article.] 


The State Agricultural School of this city is 
undertaking what is an experiment in Arkansas. 
and not only in Arkansas, but also in this section 
of the country, so far as we know. I am writing 
to give you a short account of just what the 
school is attempting to do, will be glad to know 
about anything new in the educational field. 

The undertaking was conceived by President 
Hugh Critz, and is being carried out by him and 
the faculty of the school, and is as follows: A 
short course in Agriculture for city boys covering 
a period of four weeks, beginning on June 14 and 
closing on July 12. is our experiment. The ages 
of the boys range from ten to eighteen. They 
come from the larger towns and the cities of the 
state, most of them from Little Rock. 

There is a movement on foot in Arkansas to 
bring about a greater degree of co-operation be- 
ttween the business and professional men and the 
farmers, between the urban and the rural parts 
of the population. The Profitable Farming Bu- 
reau of the Chamber of Commerce of Little Rock 
is taking the lead in this movement. This school 
along with others throughout the state is aiding 
in this movement in any way possible. But the 
second district State’ Agricultural School has 
gone a step farther im this direction than any 
other school in Arkansas by giving the short 
course in agriculture for city boys. 

The object of the course, as stated above, is 
to secure a greater degree of co-operation be- 
tween the urban and rural parts of our popula- 
tion, so that the state may be able to move for- 
ward along all lines of worthy endeavor at a 
greater rate of speed; not only along economic 
lines, but also political, religious, and social. The 
course is so planned as to give the boys a gen- 
eral knowledge of all phases of agricultural work. 
The work is in part theoretical and in part prac- 
tical. “The theoretical part consists of lectures 
and moving pictures. Wherever possible the lec- 
tures are illustrated. The boys are taken out on 


the farm for observation and demonstration work. 
The boys go out on the farm, into the dairy, and 
the orchard and garden and spend the forenoon 
of each day in actual work under the supervision 
of one of the teachers, each teacher being an ex- 
pert in his line. It is felt and hoped that this 
work will change the viewpoint of the city boys 
by giving them a broader vision of life. It ought 
to cause them to have a great respect for the 
people in the rural districts, and to be more in- 
terested in their problems. 

The afternoon is given over to lectures and 
athletics. In the evenings the boys spend from 
an hour to an hour and half listening to lectures 
or seeing moving pictures. The lectures are given 
by members of the faculty and by business and 
professional men from the different cities of the 
state. The athletic work is under the direction of 
trained instructors and consists of the following 
games: base ball, volley ball, tennis, boxing, 
wrestling, and swimming. The motion pictures 
deal largely with agricultural subjects. Some of 
the evening lectures are along imspirational lines. 

A period is set aside each day for military 
training under the direction of an ex-army of- 
ficer. The boys room in the dormitories and 
take their meals at the school dining ‘hall. The 
total cost of the course is $12.00 for the four 
weeks. This includes room and board. The tui- 
tion is free. tos 

This school is one of four district state agricul- 
tural schools. It is located on a farm of 360 
acres just north of the city of Russellville. Jt 
has thirteen modern brick buildings. The object 
of these schools is to give the boys and 
the girls of the rural districts of the state a 
well-rounded education, and the course of in- 
struction is strong along the industrial lines. The 
purpose is to train the boys and girls of the farms 


so that they will wish to return to the farms at. 


the close of their school course. \ 


American universities and colleges and high schools-might as well close for all the good 
that they will do, if it is their design to turn out mere Shylocks whose only ambition is to use 
their education to acquire wealth.— President James L. McConaughy, Knox College. 
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EDUCATORS ‘PERSONALLY 


AARON GOVE. 

Aaron Gove, who passed away on August 1, 
at the age of eighty, was an unusual educational 
jeader. We are especially pleased that we voiced 
our appreciation of him in this column of the 
Journal of Education recently, and this reminiscent 
jetter of appreciation is one of the rewards of a 
busy life. At the Milwaukee meeting the few 
men of his day who were there, spoke feelingly of 
his failing health. For a third of a century Mr. 
Gove was one of the forces that made the N. E. 
A. a positive educational force. He “loved the 
brethren,” and was constant in his attendance 
in those days. 

He was a noble educational leader in Denver 
for thirty years, 1874 to 1904. He was in the 
Civil war for three years, entering as a private 
at the opening of the war, he came out at the 
end of three years a Major of his regiment. He 
was a graduate of Ilinois Normal University and 
received ‘honorary degrees from Dartmouth and 
the University of Colorado. He was a native 
of New Hampshire, and was superintendent of 
schools, Normal, Illinois, for ten years before he 
went to Denver. No one could be more beloved 
and esteemed than was Aaron Gove, and it is 
our honor as it was a pleasure to be classed 
among his friends for forty years. 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 

Mrs. Fanmie Fern Andrews, who has been doing 
a noble service in France for six months and 
more, has returned to promote in America the 
work to which she gave herself so efficiently 
abroad up to the time of the signing of the Peace 
Treaty by Germany. Mrs. Andrews is of inesti- 
mable service to a multitude of good causes, pri- 
marily in Boston but generally in all America. 
We have _known her at her work since she be- 
came the Patron Saint of the Parent & Teachers 
Association of Boston. In those years she has 
been most efficient in promoting peace until she 


realized that the way to- world peace was 


through the magical influence of the United 
States in the world war and she supported every 
phase of war work that hastened peace—and now 
she is in the world game for international edu- 
cational leadership in ali activities. Address, 405 
Marlborough street, Boston. 

FRED A. NIMS. 

Superintendent Fred A. Nims, Tucson, Ariz., a 
graduate of Yale, and a master’s degree in edu- 
cation, earned at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is making a notable success in the 
magnifying of education in the university city of 
Arizona. The city is doing as much for Mr. Nims 
as he is doing for the city. They are an excellent 
team. The city now has more than 26,000 popu- 
lation, an increase of 100 per cent. in ten years; 
ten school buildings already in use and more to 
be built; school enrollment, 5,000; four lines of 
vocational work under the Smith-Hughes law; 


minimum grade salary $1,080, maximum $1,400; 
high school salaries $1,200 to $1,900; superintend- 
ent’s salary increased from $4,000 to $4,100, all 
of which puts Tucson high up on the educational 
scale. 


ALBERT F. RICHARDSON. 


Albert F. Richardson, principal of the Castine, 
Maine, State Normal school for thirty-one years, 
has publicly and officially announced that he will 
retire in June, 1920, when he will have attained 
the age of seventy-nine. He is in perfect health 
and will retire to the beautiful family homestead 
in Harrison, Me., and richly enjoy the rest he has 
so well earned. Mr. and Mrs. Richardson are ex- 
ceptionally blessed in their children and_ their 
children’s children. No other man now in school 
work in the Pine Tree state has been equally use- 
ful and influential for nearly sixty years of public 
school service. 

MORRIS ELMER DAILEY. 


Dr. Morris E. Dailey, president of the State 
Normal School at San Jose, California, was a 
member of the State Board of Education for 
fourteen years and the board passed resolu- 
tions, of which the following was a part :— 

“Dr. Morris Elmer Dailey was a public ser- 
vant with a statesman’s vision. He was an in- 
spiring leader, optimistic in his attitude toward 
life and courageous in standing for the right. 
A man of wide sympathies, keen insight and 
no prejudices, he was a wise counsellor. At 
the time of his death he was actively directing 
the work of the committee of twenty-one on 
the reorganization of the public school system. 
Dr. Dailey was always democratic. He was a 
man among men, simple and unaffected in man- 
ner, a gentleman by instinct, courteous, kindly, 
hearty. His personality made a distinct impres- 
sion upon the normal school of which he was 
president for nineteen long, bright years. It 
was a part of his philosophy that happiness is 
essential to well being and well doing, and he 
directly planned for the pleasure, as well as the 
work, of his teachers and students.” 


ROBERT McNUTT McELROY. 


Dr. McElroy, head of the Department of 
History at Princeton University, is a native of 
Kentucky, is forty-seven years of age, a grad- 
uate of Princeton 1896, Boudinot Fellow of His- 
tory in Princeton, 1896-7; instructor in history 
m Princeton, 1998: received an earned Ph. D, 
in 1900; was elected professor in history at 
Princeton in 1909; made head of the Depart- 
ment of History, Princeton, 1912; was in Ger- 
many in the opening ef the World War; went 
jo Plattsburg as a private in 1915; has been 
edycational director of the Natignal Security 
League since 1916; js energizigg the new 
great movement to make America a sais 
democracy, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CHILD WELFARE SPECIAL. 


A big gray automobile truck, known as the “Child Wel- 
fare Special,” has been put into the field by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor to test 
the usefulness of the automobile in carrying the message 
of better babies into rural communities. The truck is com- 
pletely fitted as a model “well baby clinic,” with a gov- 
ernment doctor and nurse in charge to examine children 
and give mothers advice concerning the care necessary to 
make and keep them well. ; 

Such advice can be obtained by mothers in towns and 
cities at children’s health centres, but the country woman 
is usually shut off from such sources of information con- 
cerning the proper care of her children. The Children’s 
Bureau car will demonstrate a practical means of bringing 
education in child care to the doors of mothers who are 
far from infant welfare stations, and indeed often many 
miles from doctor or nurse. It is hoped that after a few 
months in the field a “log” of the car may be put at the 
service of organizations wishing to operate movable 
health centres. 

The eagerness of rural mothers to gain such help as the 
Special can give them is demonstrated by the report just 
received by the Children’s Bureau, of the reception given 
the car at Woodson, Morgan. County, Illinois, the first 
stop. In spite of the fact that the threshing season was 
at its height, the government doctor and nurse were al- 
most overwhelmed with the crowd of mothers, fathers 
and babies. Examinations lasted until late into the even- 
ing. 

The local arrangements for the children’s health con- 
ferences held in the car are being made by the child wel- 
fare committees who were in charge of the Children’s 
Year campaign conducted by the Children’s Bureau in co- 
operation with the Child Conservation Section of the 
Council of National Defence. 


HAVE YOU BEEN CAUGHT? 

[The following is a big bid for a transaction of doubtful 
moral import. See editorial.] 
Dear Sir or Madam :— 

School books going to waste; think of it. You un- 
“doubtedly have some such material on hand, sample text- 
hooks or other discarded texts. We want to pay you cash 
for these books. 

All live teachers accumulate more or less of these 
books and shrewd school people ship us from time to time 
their superfluous sample books. Why? It is the only 
sensible thing to do as they know that very soon these 
books will become old editions and worthless. Do not let 
them rot on your hands when they can be so easily con- 
verted into cash. Cannot you use cash to better advan- 
tage than many of these books which are of little or no 
further value to you? 

Are you going to move this year? If so do not leave 
your books for the next fellow to sell; do not move them 
with.you paying freight on this heavy material. Ship 
them to use for quick cash returns. Does not this seem 
more reasonable? 

Do not balk at the idea of boxing and shipping these 
books. We realize that it may be difficult for you to se- 
cure suitable shipping cases, but we have anticipated your 
wants. We will furnish you with our special self-ad- 
dressed fibre boxes, which will be sent you, express pre- 
paid, with full instructions for boxing, shipping, etc. 
Your books can be packed in these boxes with little ef- 
fort, free from all muss and dirt incident to the use of 
wood eases. This is a most unique service we are offer- 
or and school people are taking advantage of it every- 

Te, 


We can use the bulk of these late sample textbooks if 
strictly new at forty per cent. to fifty per cent. of the 
publishers’ prices. For second hand books in good sound 
condition we allow. one-half*our price for new. Let us 
know how many books you have and we will at once send 
you the necessary boxes. We will gladly price a list for 
you if one is submitted. Your move. 


Chicago, July 30, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Winship: You sometimes bewilder me. For 
a school journal the Journal of Education certainly feeds 
its readers a varied diet. I have in mind; among other 
things, those articles on some of the present-day poets. 
I enjoyed em, but I wondered at the editor of a school 
journal giving his readers anything outside of the pedagog- 
ical subjects. But of course you have always done that. 

My eye brightened when it lighted on the article on 
Frank A. Vanderlip from the sympathetic pen of 
George Perry Morris. To my mind Mr. Vanderlip is 
easily our most distinguished private citizen. Time is 
going to show that he has vision and imagination and a 
most extraordinary public spirit. I disagree with brother 
Morris, however, on “that prematurely aged countenance.” 
Mr. Vanderlip has gone through a lot in the last few 
years, but while it has matured him it has not prematurely 
aged him. He is fifty-four years old and he has an 
abounding vitality. He can stand no end of work. 
Think of that feat of his in connection with his book, 
“What Happened to Europe,” dictated on shipboard in 
less than five days, and with almost no notes except what 
he had stored up in that head of his. His book is most 
amazingly interesting when one considers that it is on 
finance, which most of us know nothing about and shy 
away from. Mr. Morris has Mr. Vanderlip going just a 
little fast, because he gives him only two years in which 
to reach the presidency of the National City Bank. That 
would be a record for one of the heroes of Oliver Optic 
or Horatio Alger. It took Mr. Vanderlip eight years to 
reach the headship of the National City, Bank. 

But what I started out to say is that Mr. Morris did 
not mention one of Mr. Vanderlip’s most notable achieve- 
ments — his school at Scarborough-on-Hudson, on his es- 
tate at Beachwood. He has six children, and-in order 
that they might be properly educated at home he has built 
a school around them, which, to use his own words he 
hopes to make “the best school in the world.” Why 
don’t you visit that school and write about it? No one 
could do better. There are about 200 children in the 
school, taken from the neighborhood. Probably about 
half of them pay tuition, and the other half don’t. They 
are a democratic bunch, though. Mr. Vanderlip himself 
has been doing some interesting work with them, teach- 
ing them some of the principles of economics, getting 
their reactions on economic questions, etc. 

Heave this into the waste paper basket if you wish, but 
if you do not follow my tip you will miss a most interest- 
ing thing and a good article. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Young. 


TOMORROW. 


Despondent over ill health and consequent enforced 
idleness, I felt the “inward urge” for something to re- 
lieve the ‘monotony, 

What should | do? Shopping? No, not while the bills 
of “butcher, baker and candlestick maker,” not to men- 
tion, long suffering physician, nurse and landlady, 
stared me in the face. 

A street car ride? No, even that would be a luxury to 
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one who had to conserve nickels. A walk? Yes, just the 
thing,—cheaper and more conducive to health. 

Donning my last year’s coat .and “passe head-gear, I 
walked swiftly to an unfamiliar neighborhood. From the 
vociferous exclamations of a group of foreign children, 
I discovered that I was in the vicinity of a public school 
of Italian composition. Involuntarily, I shrank from the 
noise and squalor. Yet, why not visit the school? Cer- 
tainly, it was an innovation, and it might “renew my 
youth” to be surrounded by the young once more. 

At this juncture, a little black-eyed Italian lad greeted 
me with, “Coma my skula? I bring you to my teach.” 
Grasping my hand with his grimy fist, he dragged me 
along to the kindergarten room, where a smiling young 
woman greeted me cordially. 


The spirit of the little community was so happy and 
earnest that it became contagious. To my astonishment, 
I really enjoyed singing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and marching with these future American citizens un- 
der the Italian colors as well as our stars and stripes. 


The pure sunshine of these conditions was suddenly 
overcast by the shadow of a tardy- pupil. I dreaded the 
scene which might follow, as I recalled through the 
lapse of years my own tardiness for which I had become 
obsessed by the reproof and punishment of my teacher. 
But, “mirabile dictu,” this young woman simply laid a 
kindly hand upon the little offender’s shoulder, saying: 
“What shall I do with you, Carmela, you come too late 
almost every day. Our principal said the name of our 
room might be written on the blackboard in the hall every 
day that no one is late. Now, we can’t have it today. 
I am sorry.” 


Just then a sweet little voice exclaimed: “Tomorrow, 
teacher, nobody be late, we get name by blackboard to- 
morrow.” I turned to look at 'the speaker, little Angelina, 
she of the beautiful, wistful, pathetic brown eyes, but 
emaciated, almost deformed figure. “Yes, I hope so, 
Angelina,” replied the patient kindergartner. She ex- 
plained, in an aside to me, that every time a tardiness oc- 
curred (which was almost every day) that this child ex- 
claimed: “Tomorrow.” 


I watched the child at work and play, hovered near her, 
trying to imbibe her optimistic spirit. At dismissal, I 
fastened her shabby coat, and gazing down into her soul- 
ful brown eyes, I said: “Thank you for saying tomorrow.” 

I still feel that debt of gratitude, although I have never 
seen Angelina again. The radiance of her smile, the 
optimism of her exclamation “Tomorrow” have buoyed 
me up where the church, friends and reading had failed,— 
much as I appreciated these. 


Since meeting that child, instead of dreading the dull 
monotony of my every-day life and feeling that I had 
no future and was of no account and might finally land 
in the insane asylum or poorhouse, I think and repeat 
every day: “Tomorrow, tomorrow!” I have dis- 
covered that I may be pleasantly and profitably employed, 
even if not carrying out cherished ideals, that even 
“watchful waiting” may prove a boon, that I need not 
be overwhelmed by depression, by irritability, mistakes, 
poverty, disease nor failure. For I believe that I shall 
have another chance to “make good” in the glad “tomor- 
row.” I have gone forth in strong confidence that if a 
good Providence still gives me life, 1 have a work to do, 
that I shall “tomorrow” attract to myself, friendship, love 
and truth, that I will be strong, healthy and happy, that I 
shall win back the relative or friend: whom my words or 
actions have estranged, that “my own shall come to me.” 

Oh, my little Angelina, with the deep, pathetic brown 
eyes, ever continue to whisper to me and other despair- 
ing spirits, your magic words, “Tomorrow.” 


Carrie Boutelle. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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DROP “IZATION.” 
[Boston Globe.] 

To be sucessful Americanization must first of all drop 
the “ization.” This is an instance where a label is damn- 
ing, where infinite tact is necessary. Americanization 
must furthermore be a~ mutual process. It must have as 
its object not the preserving of America free from all 
modifying influence, nor the modifying of every foreigner 
to conformity with American ways. Its sole’ object must 
be to improve America and the American civilization. 
The right kind of Americanization implies appreciation of 
the foreign civilization represented in our midst and.so 
little understood. It implies also, not a forcing upon, but 
an offering to the foreigner of the best in gur civiliza- 
tion. 

It is by such a dignified exchange that we can make 
good Americans—and a better America. 


HITCHING THE PLOW TO THE COLLEGE. 
[Portland, Me. Argus.] 


What do pig-club and canning-club boys and girls do 
with their project money? This question was put to three 
hundred and fifty girls and- boys at a recent meeting of 
club members held at Purdue University. 

It was found that fifty-eight of those present owned 
Liberty Bonds, which they had purchased with their own 
earnings; one hundred and nine had War Savings Stamps, 
and practically everyone had- bought Thrift Stamps. Out 
of the number questioned, one hundred and seventeen had 
made definite plans to apply the money made in club 
work to a college education. 


BARDEEN ON FINEGAN. 
[School Bulletin, July, 1919.) 


It was at the Batavia meeting of school commissioners 
in 1891 that Dr. Finegan first became conspicuous. This 
is the way we reported it :— 

“The whole party was having a good time, especially that 
wretched Commissioner Finegan. By what witchcraft did 
he make the entire association dance to his fiddle and 
vote to go to Cobleskill next year? It was an absurd 
choice; the only attraction he offered was Howe's cave— 
certainly the first time a man ever advertised that he in- 
tended to put the association into-a hole. But he was so 
good natured and persistent and winning in his way that 
everybody voted as he wanted them to — I did myself. 
But if he doesn’t keep his promises about single rooms 
and good board, let him beware-of 

C. W. Bardeen.” 

We got our beds at Cobleskill and good food, and “the 
three hearty cheers that went-up for Tom Finegan when 
he took the train from Howe's Cave were well earned.” 

But he had previous history. He was born September 
28, 1866; was graduated from the Albany Normal in 1889 
and taught six years in public schools, principal at West 
Fulton 1889-90. In 1892 he was made supervisor of ex- 
aminations in the department of public instruction; in 
1904, having been admitted to the bar in 1894, he became 
chief of the law division; in 1908 he was appointed assis- 
tant commissioner for elementary education and in 1915 
deputy commissioner of education. So he has served at 
Albany twenty-seven years. 


M. E. R., Massachusetts: No educational journal 
gives me so much information as the Journal of Edu- 
cation. I enjoy it very much. 

. J. W. S., Washington, D. C.: The Journal of Educa- 
tion is the outstanding leader in safe and sane educa- 
tional influence. : 
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MISS SOUTHWORTH 


On the twenty-third of July Carolyn W. 
Southworth passed into the Land Beyond, to 
which father, mother, brother — her only rela- 
tives — had gone long before. 


For a third of a century she had been of ines- . 


timable service to the editorial department of 
the Journal of Education; for a third of a cen- 
tury her personal comradeship had meant more 
than words can express to the editor, who had 
had her intelligent service, wise, counsel, un- 
swerving loyalty in all these years; for a third 
of a century she had been the noblest friend of 
every man and woman who had come to the 
business office; for a third of a century she 
had been most highly esteemed and de- 
voutly admired by hundreds of men and 
women, in official and private life, in literary 
and_ scholastic circles, who had occasion to 
come to this office. 

Not until a few days before the passing did 
we suspect the possibility of the fatal turn 
which the disease took. On May 4 she went to 
the hospital for an operation. The fact that 
her general health was perfect and that she had 
experienced no pain or inconvenience from a 
glandular swelling which had been increasing 
slowly for eight months led the surgeons to as- 
sure her and others that there could be no 
malignant phase, although an operation was 
desirable. Even though the operation revealed 
unexpected features, there was no doubt of her 
return to active life until a serious reaction 
challenged doubt, which rapidly increased, but 
the end was a great shock to surgeons as well 
as to all others. 

Miss Southworth was of pure Pilgrim stock. 
Her father, an honored Congregational clergy- 
man, died while Carolyn was an infant. An 
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otily brother died at seven years of age, a year 
before she was born. Her mother, a most un- 
usual woman, was a Boston City Missionary, 
and mother and daughter had a beautiful life 


until the passing of the mother in 1906. 


It is a great satisfaction to be able to say. to 
her friends that there was never a tremor of 
pain in sickness or death. 

Of the many letters received we use two:— 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 28, 1919. 

My dear Dr. Winship: Words cannot ex- 
press the shock of grief I feel at learning 
of the death of our good and able Miss 
Southworth. During the many years that 
I have been a contributor to your publica- 
tions I have learned to know and love ner. 
Her personality was so marked and of 
such very high order, that even those priv- 
ileged to come in touch with her only 
occasionally can testify to her great influ- 
ence and power. 

How much more can you, who for so long 
had with you so’ perfectly fine and con- 
secrated a spirit to keep the wheels in mo- 
tion! I extend to you my heartiest sym- 
pathy at the loss of so efficient a lieutenant. 

Faithfully yours, 
Jane A. Stewart. 


Arlington, Mass., July 26, 1919. 
My dear Winship: The death of Miss 
Southworth is of the nature of personal 
loss. It was a benediction to receive her 
greeting as she sat in her accustomed place 
behind the table. Her smile, her cheerful 
words, her instinct for the news desired by 
the readers of the Journal, her interest in 
public movements, and her simple, serene 
faith will continue to influence those who 
had the good fortune of her personal ac- 
quaintance. 
Fraternally yours, 
John G. Taylor. 


We have never known a more complete and 
unquestioning faith in divine love. and power 
here and hereafter than was that of Miss South- 
worth. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles is to come into its own in educa- 
tion, something for which the editor of the 
Journal has been pleading for several years. 
There is no place in the Union more attractively 
adapted to university and college work than is 
Southern California, and the University of 
Southern California is admirably adapted to 
meet the present need. It is, therefore, highly 
gratifying to know that it is to rally to the de- 
mands of the hour and erect buildings costing 
$4,000,000. They will be adapted to the latest 
scholastic and educational needs. More than 
twenty-five per cent. of the high school students 
in California live in the city of Los Angeles; 
forty per cent. live in the County of Los An- 
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geles and sixty-five per cent. are in Southern 
California. Last year 1,537 of the students of 
Stanford and Berkeley were from Southern 
California, which means that this vast number 
of the young people of Southern California 
spend the best four years of their student days 
away from home and spend in northern Califor- 
nia a million and a half dollars of Southern 
California money. The university with very 
limited equipment had in 1916, 3,106 students, 
eliminating summer students and duplicate en- 
rollment. This is forty per cent. more than 
were at Leland Stanford, sixty per cent. more 
than were at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and sixty per cent. as many as were 
at Columbia University. This year the enroll- 
ment is fifty per cent. more than in 1916. 


GET BUSY FOR THE DEPARTMENT 


Write to any of these men whom you think 
would be attentive to a note from you. They 
will all have a voice in making the Report on 
the Smith-Towner Educational Bill, House Bill 
7, Senate 1017:— 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor: 
William S. Kenyon, lowa, chairman; William 
E. Borah, Idaho; Carroll S. Page, Vermont; 
George P. McLean, Connecticut; Thomas Ster- 
ling, South Dakota; Lawrence C. Phipps, Colo- 
rado; Hoke Smith, Georgia; Kenneth D. Mc- 
Kellar, Tennessee; Josiah O. Wolcott, Dela- 
ware; David I. Walsh, Massachusetts; An- 
drieus A. Jones, New Mexico. Address: Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

House Committee on Education: Simeon D. 
Fess, Ohio, chairman; Horace M. Towner, 
Iowa; Edmund Platt, New York; Frederick W. 
Dallinger, Mass.; Albert H. Vestal, Indiana; 
Sherman E. Burroughs, N. H.; Edward J. King, 
Illinois; Daniel Reed, New York; John M. Rob- 
ison, Kentucky; William J. Sears, Florida; Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead, Alabama; Charles H. Brand, 
Georgia; Thomas L. Blanton, Texas; Jerome F. 
Donovan, New York; William L. Nelson, Mis- 
souri. Address: House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

At a recent joint hearing a notable presenta- 
tion was made by William C. Bagley of Colum- 
bia University, A. O. Thomas, state superin- 
tendent of Maine, and C. P. Cary, state super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 


- 
AMONG THE REWARDS 


There are many rewards of overseas service 
that are most gratifying. We are not permitted 
yet to write all we know, but two cases are 
significant. A university man of New England 
on a high salary is to have double the salary in 
a most dignified commercial position because of 
his demonstrated efficiency overseas. Another, 
a city superintendent, has an appointment to 
one of the best educational United States Navy 
positions ever offered a civilian. These are 
merely samples. 
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USE OF LEISURE A TEST OF EDUCATION 


We are using in this issue of the Journal of 
Education a paper by Eva W. White which is 
unusually gratifying. It deals with one of 
America’s greatest needs of today and it does 
so in the most satisfactory way ‘we have known 
it to be treated. Every teacher, principal, super- 
intendent in the United States should read it 
and be required to pass an examination on it. It 
has in it more suggestiveness along lines of 
greatest needs than we have ever ‘seen put in 
any article. 

At the Milwaukee meeting this was one of the 
highest high spots. We hope you will read it 
intensely and pass it to others to read. 


LATEST IN PSYCHOLOGY* 


No book was ever more needed by. students 
and teachers of psychology than is “Psychology 
of the Normal and Subnormal,” by Henry H. 
Goddard, who added greatly to the fame and 
efficiency of Vineland before he became the di- 
rector of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
The book, backed by the life work of Dr. God- 
dard, has made entirely and forcefully clear 
that the traditional psychologist has not even 
made a “hopoff” for a new view of mental ac- 
tivity. It is not necessary to claim that Dr. 
Goddard has given us the last word on the 
“Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal,” 
but it may be confidently asserted that he has 
given us the latest word. What the Curries did 
for an appreciation of physical energy in 1897, 
Dr. Goddard and his fellow students of the sub- 
normals have done for mental energy. 

Professor Langley’s first real attempt to make 
a flying machine failed to bring him either fame 
or fortune because he had no wheels with which 
to get momentum on the earth, so the traditional 
psychologist failed to get into the air because he 
failed to get a start on the earth. His ideas 
were all in the air, hence his machine never got 
there. 

Now that we know that there are 10,000 mil- 
lion brain and nerve centres in the human body 
we realize that they re-classify and re-arrange 
themselves so much faster than lightning that 
we can only study their action when they have 
subnormal moderation. 

Dr. Goddard’s “Psychology of the Normal and 
Subnormal” costs $5. That is an awful price for 
a teacher in a normal school or college t4 pay 
for a book, but you must read it if you would 
know the latest word in applied psychology, 
and, fortunately, if you cannot pay $5 for the 
book you can insist that the school library or 
the public library order it at once, and you can 
read it a chapter at a time, and let it ‘soak into 
your intelligence, but read if you must if you 
are to teach or talk, or take advantage of thie 
latest knowledge of the working of the mind. — 


® “Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal.” By Henry H. God. 
dard, New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Cloth. 350 pages, Price 
$5.00 
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MASSACHUSETTS FOUR MILLION 


The Massachusetts Legislature of 1919 on 
July 22 wiped out the long score educationally 
which ‘has been piling up against it for 
nearly fifty years and which seemed to be going 
over the top in misdirected effort from early 
May up to the twenty-second of July in 1919, 
and the credit must be given primarily to Pay- 
son Smith, State Commissioner of Education, 
Judge John A. Sullivan, chairman of the Boston 
Board of Education, and his associates, espe- 
cially Henry Abraham and Miss Frances Cur- 
tiss, David J. Maloney, of Chelsea, and Profes- 
sor George B. Churchil) of Amherst College. 

As always political Boston opposed any at- 
tempt to make education a state affair, but for 
the first time official educational Boston fought 
heroically for justice to all children and teach- 
ers in the state. 

Dr. Payson Smith says it is by far the most 
important educational triumph of his public 
life, and nothing greater need be asked. The 
significance of it is all the more intense because 
hill after bill had been killed by the legislature 
prior to the vote on this most important edu- 
cational bill that the legislature has passed in 
sixty years. It was like a man’s disgust at 
missing fire a rabbit, a flying squirrel and a 
woodchuck and the bringing down a noble 
elk. Educational Massachusetts is all aglow 
with pride over this achievement. 


TURNING THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN 
THE DIRECTION OF PATRIOTISM 


Superintendent Ettinger of New York City 
schools proposes that the prevalent instinct for 
dramatic exhibitions, pageants and shows be 
capitalized in the interests of patriotism. He 
calls attention to the fact that the attainment 
of victorious peace and the 300th anniversary 
of the establishment of a democratic govern- 
ment in this country will occur during the fall 
term. He believes that the wide public  in- 
terest in these two events will be a great assis- 
tance to emphasizing an intensive study of our 
national ideals and progress. He assigns his 
associates, Superintendents Straubenmuller, M-- 
Andrew, Meleney, Tildsley and O’Shea, to serve 
as an executive committee and to enlist the 
services of district superintendents and other 
persons as sub-committees by which compre- 
hensive plans may be formed for city-wide 
celebrations of peace and democracy. “These 
events should include dramatizations, pageants, 
cantatas and patriotic concerts in all grades of 
all schools. 

“Preparation fer the public events should be 
made in the form of regular school study of 
the development and significance of our form 
of democratic government as well as of con- 
trasted political types.” 

Dr. Ettinger appeals to all members of the 
‘school department to engage in a spirited, in- 
tensive, patriotic propaganda for the welfare 
of the country, impressing upon the pupils and 
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the teachers, not Only the benefits we enjoy un- 
der our present form of government, but the 
great labor and high cost that have been paid 
for. our present institutions. 

He holds that an antidote for radical revolu- 
tionary schemes for social improvement _ js 
needed and that this will be supplied if our pu- 
pils are taught the legitimate methods that are 
available for the modification of our govern- 
ment in order that it may be responsive to the 
will of the majority through evolution, not 
revolution. 

He wants ithe picturesque and striking fea- 
tures which appeal alike to the young and the 
old to be developed by carefully formulated 
study. 

He believes that crystallizing historical and 
civic teaching around this interesting and 
dramatic theme will, instead of interfering with 
“regular school work,” enhance its value. 

In other words Superintendent Ettinger 
wishes the psychological moment to be used to 
the full. He wants all the joy and _ brightness 
connected with school entertainments used, not 
as a diversion, but as an educational adjunct to 
the great work of the schools. It is fitting that 
New York should set the pace and make 1919 
a jubilee year in all schools, the country over. 


A TEACHER'S JOY 


There is more fun in sailing into the teeth of 
a head wind than before a stiff breeze if the 
skipper knows how to tack. It is the same in 
teaching children. There is more satisfaction in 
a little gain with a child who does not learn easily 
than in great gain with one who learns easily 
if you are an educational “skipper,” a master 
at the helm. 


“HAVE YOU BEEN CAUGHT?” 


We are using in this issue a mischievous cir- 
cular letter. Publishers send books to superin- 
tendents, and sometimes to principals, for their 
inspection with a view to adoption. It is a de- 
sirable transaction when rightly used, but it is a 
vicious transaction when misused. If one ac- 
cepts the book, examines it and keeps it for oc- 
casional reference, it is advantageous to pub- 
lisher and receiver, but when it is used as a 
source of income, it is bribery, pure and simple. 

There was a time when men of pretended in- 
fluence in adoption, however slight the influence, 
received a dictionary, a set of books, or even a 
watch, anything to place the man under obliga- 
tion. We think all that has been eliminated, but 
it has been a long, hard struggle. If two pub- 
lishers did it, practically all had to do it. As a 
trailer the textbook gift has survived. Some 
states have dealt with the practice heroically by 
making it a legal necessity for every book so 
received to be placed on the teacher’s desk or in 
the school library, and later legislature refused 
absolutely for any free book to be kept by the 
receiver or school. The publisher must be noti- 
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fied to send stamps for its return That abso- 
lutely stops the practice at the source. 

We have personally known a school man to 
go into a publisher’s and ask for a sample copy 
of an expensive book and go directly to a sec- 
ond-hand store and sell it at half price. An edi- 
tor’s case is different; we give much more than 
the value of the book in the notice. They are 
not sent for influence, nor are they a gift. It is 
a business transaction, and, personally, we have 
received many circulars, like the one we print 
in “The Forum” in this issue. It would be a 
large income, but we never yield to the tempta- 
tion because we prefer to be on the safe side of 
temptation. 


a 


“NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD” 


The account which Evelyn Dewey gives of 
the wonderful -community§ service of Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey in the Porter School, 
Kirksville, Missouri, is the most wonderful 
true story we have seen of school work ina 
rural community. 

There have been “stories,” remarkable stories, 
such as “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “The 
Brown Mouse” and “The Corn Lady,” but they 
were fiction, suggested by fact, but it remained 
for Evelyn Dewey, a woman with a sympathetic 
spirit and brilliant pen, to take a real school, a 
real teacher, in a real community and tell a true 
story sO charmingly as to surpass fiction in in- 
terest. 

We can cheek up the truthfulness of Miss 
Dewey’s story as can no one else, except Mrs. 
Harvey, for we alone, of all people, have known 
“Porter” from the days before Mrs. Harvey 
went there until June, 1919. Indeed, we think 
we were the only person who advised her to 
undertake what seemed an impossible _ task. 
We now confess that had we had any suspicion 
of the experience she was to have during the 
next twelve months we would have sided with 
the county superintendent in saying that the 
game was not worth the cost. But when we 
see today the community as it is, thanks to no 
small degree to the Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments, New York, whose financial aid at a 
critical juncture was indispensable, we can but 
exclaim: “Belidld, what hath God wrought,” 
through Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, Margaret 
Creseline and other favoring agencies. But 
for Evelyn Dewey the service of seven years 
would have been largely for that community 
alone, but now the information and the inspira- 
tion are for all American rural communities. 
“New Schools for Old” is a great message with 
a noble mission. 

We would advise all teachers to begin with 
the third chapter, as Chapters One and Two 
are primarily for other educators, and teachers 
can well wait till the end of the book has been 
reached before’ reading them. Miss Dewey 
does not quite give the appreciative swing of 


* “New School for Old." The Regeneration of the Porter‘School, By 
ton Co, Cloth, 333_pp, 


Eve yn Dewey, New York; E. P, 
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Porter and Mrs. Harvey until she has theorized 
somewhat. This does not lessen the value of 
the book, but we fear some teachers will fail 
to appreciate the book and to appropriate its 
great messsage if they get the chill of theory 
before they get the warmth and. glow of the 
real feature of “New Schools for Old.” 


BACK CRITICISM WITH CASH 


The Dupont gift of two million dollars for the 
educational improvement of Delaware should 
start something well worth while. It would be 
infinitely better to have all school moneys raised 
by taxation, but with the enormous increase in 
taxes everywhere it is too much to hope that the 
schools, always scandalously neglected, should 
suddenly come into their own, and it is well, un- 
der existing conditions that persons with large 
wealth should come to the relief of the schools. 
Criticism of the schools is sure to have a wild 
orgy, a sort of Saturnation celebration, in the 
next few years and it will be well to insist that 
every critic be required to put up cash if he has 
it, and to make the critical public vote the cash 
if he hasn’t it. “Put up or shut up” is the lan- 
guage of the street when one expresses over con- 
fidence in his opinion on any public question. If 
a man hasn’t confidence enough in his opinion to 
bet on it the street has no respect for his opinion. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the weakness of the 
schools is due to the miserly attitude of the voters. 
No criticism of the schools is valid until the 
funds are adequate for desired improvements. 


BEWILDERED MR. YOUNG 


We are using this week in The Forum a dis- 
tinctly personal letter from Mr. Young of 
Chicago. We see no way to get in the essen- 
tial points without using the letter as a whole. 

That which greatly interests us in his “be- 
wilderment” that we use articles which he en- 
joys, that are not teachery. This is not acci- 
dental. We are decidedly of the opinion that 
one phase of the mission of the Journal of Edu- 
cation is to furnish educational readers the big 
things in education; the personal element in 
education; a view of the United States educa- 
tionally ; the best things said by men and women 
who are really doing the best things in educa- 
tion; and then provide extra things in which 
they are interested and upon which it is worth 
their while to be informed. We like to have 
Mr. Young and other readers® enjoy the extra- 
mural features of the Journal of Education. 


Let all educational campaigns be conducted on 
the assumption*that no phase of civic life is as 
year to the hearts of the people as the educa- 
tional system. 


Life says: “A father believes in heredity until 
his son starts to act like a fool,” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DEMANDS OF THE RAILROAD 
BROTHERHOODS. 

The four railroad brotherhoods have made fresh 
demands for increased wages which, in the aggre- 
gate, amount to about $1,000,000,000; and, headed 
by Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, have served notice 
upon Congress that they will not brook the return 
of the railroads to their former control. They de- 
clare that the only way in which widespread eco- 
nomic disaster can be avoided is to have the gov- 
ernment purchase the railway systems, and make 
provision for their operation on a basis in which the 
employes would share in the earnings. They claim 
that increased wages hitherto have been more than 
offset by the increased cost of the necessaries of 
life; and that, while railroad workers have suf- 
fered from inadequate wages, the public has paid 
an extortionate tax on transportation. 


WHAT THE BROTHERHOODS WANT. 

What the Brotherhoods want is embodied in the 
so-called Plumb plan, framed by the lawyer of 
that name, who is acting as counsel of the league, 
and expressed in a bill introduced by Congressman 
Sims. The plan amounts to a complete nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. It provides for the purchase 
of the railroads by the government, on a valua- 
tion determined by the courts for their operation 
by a directorate of fifteen, five to be chosen by the 
President to represent the public, five to be elected 
by the operating officials, and five by the classified 
employees; equal divisions of surplus between the 
public and the employees, after paying fixed 
charges and operating costs; automatic .reduction 
of rates when the employees’ shares of surplus is 
more than five per cent. of gross operating reve- 
nue; regional operation as a unified system; and 
building of extensions at the expense of the com- 
munities benefited, in proportion to the benefit. 


WORKING FOR A “PLUMB PLAN’ CONGRESS.” 


The Brotherhood leaders frankly announce 
their purpose to fight for the election of a “Plumb 
Plan Congress,” if the present Congress refuses 
to ‘graft their demands; and that, unless the prin- 
ciple of ‘the plan is put into effect before the next 
presidential election, it is certain to be one of the 
issues. “If the members of Congress will not rec- 
ognize the: inherent right in this program,” Mr. 
Plumb declares, “we will go out among their con- 
stituents and beat them. If this Congress won’t 
stand with us, we shall try to elect a congress 
that will favor our program. We will not stand for 
any modification of the principles set forth in the 
plan.” The leaders claim to have a large fund in 
readiness to carry on their campaign, with plenty 
more in sight; and they havé already begun check- 
ing up the members of the Senate and House, with 
a view to carrying the war into their districts, 

A GRAVE SITUATION. 
~ The gravity of the situation created by the rail- 
road workers demands for huge increases in 
wages, by the plan for the nationalization of the 


railways, and by the high cost of living, led the 


House, at the President’s request, to abandon the 
plan for a five-weeks’ recess; and the President, 
in turn, deferred his contemplated tour of the 
country in advocacy of the League of Nations. 
For the time being, these pressing domestic prob- 
lems forced into the background the discussion of 
the League, the Shantung question, and affiliated 
matters. In compliance with a request from the 
House of Representatives, Seeretary Baker 
arranged to dispose of the great stores of surplus 
food products now in the hands or under the con- 
trol of the War Department by direct sales to the 
people. These sales will begin on August 14, at 
prices materially lower than those prevailing in 
the commercial market. 


TIEING UP THE RAILROADS. 


A wide-spread strike of railroad shopmen, be- 
ginning in Chicago, and extending east and south 
to the most important centers, threatens to tieup 
railroad transportation. The strike was called by 
district councils of the Federated Shopmen’s 
Union, in disregard of the advice of the interna- 
tional officers at Washington, who have been con- 
ferring with the railroad administration and had 
just instructed the men not to strike. The question 
of increased wages has been pending since January, 
and the men now demand that the increase which 
they are asking shall be retroactive to January 1. 
About 250,000 workers are reported to be now out 
on strike. The international officers now plan to 
send out a call for a strike vote to the 500,000 em- 
ployees of American railroads, and the 10,000 em- 
ployees of Canadian roads affected, returnable 
August 24 at midnight. In the meantime, negotia- 
tions will continue. 

AFTER THE PROFITEERS. 

It will be cheering to the hard-pressed consumer 
to learn that definite action is about to be taken ia 
the federal courts for punishing the violation of 
the anti-trust laws by the “Big Five” of the Chicago 
meat packers—the Armours, the Swifts, the 
Morris’s, the Wilsons and the Cudahys—who, ac- 
cording to the report of the federal trade commis- 
sion, have succeeded in gaining a firm grip, not 
only on meat products, but on canned fruits, vege- 
tables, staple groceries, grain, fertilizers, hides, 
leather and wool, with a view to extorting exces- 
sive profits from the people, not only of the 
United States, but of a large part of the world. It 
is intimated that proceedings may be criminal as 
well as civil, and a huge mass of evidence has been 
collected. The federal trade commission reperts 
that the unjustifiable profiteering in the shoe busi- 
ness begins with the extortienate prices in the 
hide market. Other phases of profiteering—in 
coal, ice, sugar and other necessaries—are to be 
swiftly taken up, and, it is to be hoped, adequately 
punished. The recent prosecution of the fish trust 
ended in prison sentences. 


FHE PRESIDENT AND CONG RESS. 
The President went befgre both Houses of Con. 
gress, i joint session, on August 8, to urge new 
legislation to bring down the high cost of living 
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by restraining hoarding and punishing profiteerings 
He urged the extension of the food -controk act? 
the regulation of cold storage, additional appro- 
priations for supplying the public with information 
as to prices at which retailers buy, and _ inci- 
dentally, the early ratification of the Peace Treaty 
so that the free processes of supply and demand 
might operate and he promised immediate steps 
for the limitation and control of wheat shipments 
and credits, the sale of surplus stocks of food and 
clothing in the hands of the government, and the 
forced withdrawal from storage of surplus stocks 
in private hands. He &xpressed the belief that 
the more extreme leaders of organized labor would 
presently yield to sober second thought, and think 
and act like true Americans and declared that the 
most fatal thing that can be done now is to stop 
or interrupt production or to interfere with the 
distribution of goods by the railways and shipping. 


EXIT BELA KUN. 


Bela Kun, the bloodthirsty Soviet dictator of 
. Hungary, who came into power last March, has 
been forced to quit, and has fled to Vienna, where 
he has been interned. He was an agent of the 
Lenine-Trotzky regime in Russia, and did his best 
to carry out its ideas of wholesale murder and 
loot. His first act was a declaration of war against 
the Allies, and one of his last acts was a procla- 
mation declaring: “Blood shall flow henceforth, if 
necessary, to insure the protection of the prole- 
tariat.”” His downfall was hastened by internal dis- 
sensions, by the firmly-maintained food embargo 
of the Allies, and by the sweeping victories of the 
Roumanians over the demoralized Soviet forces. 
Several weeks ago, the Peace Conference, 
gave notice that the lifting of the block- 
ade and the granting of peace could only be 
brought about by the substitution of a new gov- 
ernment for that of Bela Kun. The first act of 
the new government was an appeal for an armis- 
tice; and the Allies immediately arranged for food 
relief. 


THE ROUMANIANS IN BUDAPEST. 

In defiance of instructions from the Allies to 
halt their advance outside of Budapest, the Rou- 
manian troops entered the city with a blare of 
trumpets, and immediately took a number of hos- 
tages, announcing that they would shoot five of 
them for every Roumanian who might be killed. 
This, after a preliminary looting of the suburbs, 
after the characteristic communist fashion. They 
took possession of the public buildings, and as- 
sumed military command of the city. They num- 
ber 30,000, and it is going to be difficult to com- 
plete the demobilization of the Soviet army, while 
they maintain their threatening attitude. The 
Peace Conference has protected their invasion and 
has directed their retirement as soon as the Hun- 
garian “reds” are disarmed; but it will be difficult 
for the Conference to bring this about without 
military force. 


STREET CAR STRIKES. 
Street car strikes in different cities follow each 
other with startling rapidity. The strike which 
had practically tied up traffic in the whole of 
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Rhode Island for nineteen days was called off on 
August. 6,-through a successful compromise. On 
the same day, a strike began on the surface, ele- 
vated and subway cars of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, which was accompanied with 
rioting, and the smashing of cars until, at night, 
the police proved to be unequal to protecting the 
lines and a general suspension was ordered until 
the armed guards could be re-enforced. The 
Rhode Island strike, was on the point of settlement 


ten days earlier, when the Boston”Elevated strike 


was carried to a successful conclusion, and the 
Rhode Island strikers rejected the compromise’ 
which they had just accepted, and jacked up their 
demands to the Boston level. 


HOW PROHIBITION WORKS. 


While the opponents of Prohibition are doing 
their best to secure court decisions against war- 
time prohibition, to bring about popular referen- 
dums, and to enact laws allowing the sale of liquors 
with as much as 4 per cent. of alcohol, evi- 
dence continues to multiply as to the restraining 
effects of Prohibition during the short time it has. 
been in force. Only five prisoners were sent to 
Deer Island for drunkenness in the first three 
weeks in July, as against fifty-three in the cor- 
responding ‘time lastvyear; the Lowell jail is to be 
closed September 1, because of the small number 
of committals since the country went dry and in 
New York, during July, only nine cases were 
heard in the women’s court, as compared with sev-- 
enty-one for the corresponding period in 1918. 


AN IMPUDENT DEMAND. 


Former Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of 
the ex-Kaiser, has addressed a letter to King 
George of Great Britain, demanding that, if the ex- 
Kaiser is placed on trial, King George and his ad- 
visers should also be tried. Prince Henry charges 
that England plotted Germany’s commercial down- 
fall; and that it was solely the British government 
which for years prepared the world war, in order 
to eliminate Germany as a troublesome competi- 
tor. He declares that Germany and her brave 
people have been hit severely, but that the 
German spirit still lives and “will one day awake 
to full consciousness of the disgrace and shame 
which have been inflicted and will one day demand 
a reckoning.” He signs his letter, “Your humble 
cousin Henry,” which is the only suggestion of 
humor in the document. 


@-0-@-0- 
THE WAY OF THE DAY 
Lieutenant James Mollison, a San Diego 


man, who is one of three Rockwell field fire 
scouts detailed on the aero-patrol over the 
Cleveland national forest, has proved the effi- 
cacy of the new system. Flying over his after- 


noon circuit Lieutenant Mollison spotted a fire 


fifty miles north on San Jacinto mountain. He 
wirelessed Lieutenant Fogarty at Warner’s. 
Fogarty telephoned the forest ranger at Oak 
Grove and in forty-five minutes the ranger tele- 
phoned back that the fire had been extinguished. 
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RECENT EVENTS 


A WARM QUILT. 

If matters continue as they are now going, 
electricity will have as many uses as rubber—the 
bamboo or the bread fruit tree. 

The latest application of this universal, invisi- 
ble, mysterious and mighty force is to the heat- 
ing of. a quilt in English hospitals. Patients no 
longer suffer with cold. Thé current is turned 
on this prepared bed covering and a_ gentle, 
persistent and welcome warmth radiates from it. 
If the sufferer needs a sweat the power is in- 
creased and soon a ‘bed temperature of 90° is at- 
tained and perspiration is induced. 

A PACIFIC AIRPLANE FLIGHT. 

Thomas H. Ince has offered a _ prize of 
$50,000.00 to the aviator who first crosses the 
Pacific ocean—flying east or west between Sep- 
tember 1 and February 1, next—the flight to be 
completed within twelve days. The western 
flight must begin at Venice, Cal., the landing to 
be on the mainland of Australia, the Japanese 
islands or the continent of Asia. Flying eastward 
the starting point may be Asia, Australia or 
Japan and the finish made on the mainland of 
the United States. 

ROLLING BOILERS. 

A strange sight was seen on the coast of Cali- 
fornia a little while ago. It seems the steamer 
“Bear” went aground in 1917 and could not be 
pulled off. Among its salvage were six great 
boilers, twelve feet long and thirteen feet, eight 
inches in diameter, worth $5,000.00 each, but 
they were twenty-one miles from the nearest 
port, or place where they could be used. How 
should they be transported? The attempt to float 
them was abandoned. An enterprising company 
then contracted to ro// them along the seashore. 
This they successfully did. Planks were laid as 
when a house is moved—great ropes encircled 
each boiler—a donkey engine a few hundred feet 
in advance supplied the power—and the monster 
cylinders slowly revolved as they made their long 
journey. To overcome the constant tendency to 
slip off the planks on either side, teams of horses 
pulled the boiler back in place as it swerved to 
right or left. 

AIR POLICE SERVICE. 

To Venice, Cal., go the honors of being the 
first city in America to inaugurate aviation po- 
lice service. Flying policemen will yet, perhaps, 
be as plentiful as pedestrian “cops.” 

—o—- 
NEW JOB FOR HENS. 

A brilliant genius has brought great joy to 
numberless harassed poultry keepers by inventing 
a simple contrivance by which the weight of the 
hens on the roost automatically closes the door 
but not until the last fowl has added his avoir- 
dupois' to the others. In the morning when one- 
half the roosting bipeds have left their perch, the 
released weight gently opens the coop door. 


A POSTAL WONDER. 


The other day a young lady was sent as a 
parcel post package from San Francisco by air- 
plane. A picture is shown, as the post office 
clerk is cancelling the necessary stamps which 
cover her helmet like head gear. 


FUTURE THE -AIRPLANE. 


Flying mail routes are already in» operation 
and alert and trained minds are working upon 
the problem of a cheap, strong, swift, safe and 
comfortable airplane that will come within the 
means of the average man. Such a plane is al- 
ready in sight. Talk of a good machine, making 
sixty miles an hour and selling for $1,200, is 
heard and even plans for producing a serviceable 
airplane, which can be sold for $500 are being 
considered. 


AUTO VS. HORSE. 


The gasolene impelled vehicle can  underbid 
the four-footed beast. In Texas it costs five 
cents a dozen less to haul eggs to market by 
auto and forty per cent. of all the grain’ in the 
United States is now taken to the railroad in 
the same way, because the cost of hauling wheat 
by auto is fifteen cents per ton—mill—while by 
horse power it is twice as much. Cotton is car- 
ried by gasolene power for eighteen cents per 
ton-mile, while the expense by horse is forty- 
eight cents. 


THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE. 


The progress of wireless telephony, the latest 
of man’s triumphs over nature, makes its steady 
way apace. The Marconi Company has estab- 
lished connection between Canada and _ Ireland 
and one can now talk across the Atlantic with 
no connecting link but the air and the ether. 
The other day Ensign Harry Sadenwater from 
his rushing airplane talked by telephone with 
Secretary Daniels, 150 miles away. 


SHIPPING LADY BUGS. 


Unfortunately the aphis (plant louse) loves 
cereal grains and vegetables. Fortunately the 
lady bug loves aphidae and with a normal ap- 
petite will dispose of 200 per day. The govern- 
ment is proceeding to locate the lady bug where 
she will do the most good. In the fall she goes 
to sleep in colonies of one or two million. The 
government quietly goes around with his big 
basket and picks up these colonies—keeps them 
at the right temperature (38°) all winter—in the 
spring ships them where the aphidae are getting 
ready for the spring campaign. He will send 
100,000,000 healthy, hungry bugs to the state of 
Washington, this spring, where they are cer- 
tainly needed, as the aphis destroyed from 


$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 worth of crops on the 


Pacific coast alone last year. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING. By Henry Carr Pear- 
son, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Henry Suzzallo, Presi- 
dent of University of Washington, sometime Professor 
of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. Cloth, com- 
plete, 208 pp. Price, 40 cents; Part I, price, 24 cents; 
Part II, price, 32 cents. 

In the preparation of this book one of the chief objects 
was to eliminate waste in the teaching of spelling. It em- 
bodies the results of the recent scientific studies that have 
been made with regard to the words used by children and 
adults. The aim is to teach only the essential words used 
frequently by the majority of people. The number of 
words taught is unusually small, but there is correspond- 
ingly a greater amount of practice. In the regular lessons 
only about 2,000 words “are given, but there are supple- 
mentary lists containing about a thousand more that are 
less important and less difficult. The plan provides that 
only two new words and four or five review words be 
taken up on the first four days of each week, while for the 
fifth day a dictation review is given consisting of sentences 
in which are found the eight new words of the preceding 
four lessons. In the higher grades the. new words are 
presented in groups of four. In all the grades the year's 
work is divided into quarters and at the end of each the 
new words are listed for review. Among the strong fea- 
tures of the book are to be noted the comprehensive re- 
views, the grouping of words on some natural basis, rules 
for spelling, homonyms, the syllabication and pronuncia- 
tion and carefully worked out directions for teachers. 


SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co. Cloth. 636 pp. 
The 150 pages of “Notes” make this an unusually help- 

ful and suggestive study of American literature. They 

are more than “Notes” in the ordinary sense of the term. 

‘They include descriptive, explanatory suggestive 

matter with exercises. There are selections from twenty- 

two authors, classified as New York and Middle Atlantic 

Group — Irving, Cooper, Bryant and Walt Whitman; 

New England Group — Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 

Whittier, Holmes, Thoreau and Lowell; Southern Group — 

Poe, Henry Timrod, Hayne, Lanier, O. Henry; Central and 

‘Western Group — Lincoln, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 

Joaquin Miller, Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley and 

William Vaughan Moody. 

FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO A MANUAL 
WRITINGS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, © 1050-1400. 
Additions and Modifications to September, 1918. By 
John Edwin Wells, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 

The title tells precisely what the book is. It is published 
in cloth and was prepared and published under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Academv of Arts and Sciences. 


OF THE 


APPLIED ECONOMIC BOTANY BASED UPON AC- 
TUAL AGRICULTURAL AND GARDENING PRO- 
JECTS. By Melville Thurston Cook, Ph.D. Farm Life 
Text Series. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
142 illustrations. Cloth. 
Of the making of books on plants there is no end, and 

yet they all seem to be desirable. Certainly this new text- 
book on botany is eminently desirable as it is skillfully 
written for secondary school and freshmen college stu- 
dents by a man who has been a high school teacher, who 
is a college teacher and retains a generous amount of 
pedagogical and scientific common sense. The material is 
abundant, the presentation is clear and attractive, and the 
statements are reliable scientifically. There are many ex- 
ercises for student and class use and many questions sug- 
gestive of further study. 


DAVE DARIN ON MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 
By H. Irving Hancock. Dave Darin Series, Volume 
two, One of tthe Dick Prescott Books. Philadelvhia: 
Henry Altemus Company. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 
60 cents. 
There are no more fascinating books for bovs, young or 

old, than the World War book by H. Irwing Hancock. It 

is high commercial art to write book after book. always 
captivating boys who are not readily captivated. It is 
infinitely easier to write books fascinating for girls than 
hooks that catch and hold the zealous devotion of boys, 
but H. Irving Hancock has this difficult art well developed. 


better training in schools, especially in arithmetic. 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. By 
‘ Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., LL:D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book 
Company. Cloth. First Book, 368 pp., price, 52 cents; 

Second Book, 482 pp., price, 68 cents. 

Dr. Samuel Hamilton is the Dean of County Superin- 
tendents, not alone in years of service, in salary, in the size 
of his real field of operation, btit in scholarly recognition. 
Until the coming of Dr. Finnegan, Dr. Hamilton has had 
a higher salary than the state superintendent and has had 
an influence no whit less than that of a state superintend- 
ent, but Dr. Hamilton’s real leadership among county 
superintendents has been in his great success as a writer 
of books for public school use. We doubt if any other 
superintendent in county, state, or city, has prepared 
arithmetics that have had a larger use than have his, and 
his latest, “Essentials of Arithmetics,” is the culmination 
of much practice in the supervising of the teaching of 
arithmetics and the making of successful textbooks on this 
subject. 

New conditions in business, manufacturing and export 
trade demand greater efficiency. This, in turn, calls <a 
This 
two-book series focuses the work on two main objects — 
accuracy and speed in the fundamental processes and the 
ability to apply arithmetical principles to the varied prob- 
lems that arise in everyday living. 

The methods and means provided for the carrying out of 
these aims certainly put these arithmetics on a very high 
level of efficiency. They relate the problem material to the 


‘varied interests of daily life beginning even with the 


child’s early games and home duties. The grouping of re- 
lated problems about a situation or a subject in which pu- 
pils have a real personal interest, not only sustains interest 
and supplies useful information, but makes the pupil 
realize, better than argument could, the constant need he 
will have for a knowledge of arithmetic. Some of the 
topics around which problems are centered are: Saving for 
Thrift Stamps; A School Garden; The Cooking Class; 
Household Thrift; Farm Accounts; Saving Food and 
Fuel; The Family Budget; Making Out Sales Slips; The 
Value of An Education. 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE IDEALS.” _ Selections in 
Prose and Verse, illustrating the Aspirations of the 
Modern World. Edited by Tucker Brooke and Henry 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., both of Yale University. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. Cloth. 6 by 9 
inches. 
Of all papers regarding the war. nothing has been quite 

so illuminating to us as “War Aims and Peace Ideals.” 
It differs from other similar group of papers in that it is 
not, to any great extent, a republication of state docu- 
ments. The belief of the editors is frankly and forcefully 
stated in this sentence: “In general the truth about this 
war, and all wars, their aims and ideals is more likely to be 
found in the franker utterances of private individuals, 
especially when the authors have the interpretive power 
that belongs to the makers of literature.” “ 

The fifty selections in this volume are neither propaganda 
nor apologies. They possess not only historical impor- 
tance, but also a value as criticism and interpretation that 
justifies their republication. 

The selections from Germany are by Trectschke, Mietz- 
sche, Bernhardi, Lessauer, Hauptman, Liefkmecht and 
Lichnowsky; from Belgium, Sarolea, Mercier and Cam- 
marts; from France, Daudet, Barres, Bergson and Rol- 
land; from British Empire, Murray, Letts, Gibson, McCrea, 
Pollard, Jacks, Henderson, Churchill and Grey; from 
Italy, Mazzini and Roselli; from Russia, Dostorvsky, Tol- 
stoy, Brody and Andréev; from Serbia, Velimirocyic and 
Benes; from America, Joyce Kilmer, Owen Wister, H. G. 
Cone, Woodrow Wilson (three), Vachel Lindsay, W. C. 
Abbott and William Allen White. 

There are also several highly effective popular expres- 
sions as, Germany's “Song of Hate,” which it is well to 
have in permanent form “lest we forget”; Belgium's 
“Exile Longings” and “Love of Country”; England’s 
“England Expects Every Man to Do His Duty” and “In 
Flanders Field”; Serbia and the Czecho-Slovaks, “The 
Battle of Kossovo.” “The Patriots Lament,” “Winaricky, 
the Madjaromania,” and “Hej Slovane”; America, “The 
White Ships and the Red.” A Chant of Love for England“ 
and “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight.” 
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FRITZ AND ELDRIDGE’S ESSENTIALS OF EX- 
PERT TYPEWRITING. A short course in touch 
typewriting. By Rose L. Fritz, winner of forty offi- 
cial typewriting contests, and Edward H. Eldridge. 
Ph. D., director of School of Secretarial Studies, 
Simmons College, Boston, assisted by Gertrude W. 
Craig, assistant professor of Secretarial Studies. 
Simmons College, Boston. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. 
% pp. 8% x 1l inches. Cloth. Opens on end. Cuts 
of keyboards, facsimile letters, rough drafts, tele- 
gram blanks, etc. Keyboard chart, with rules and 
sample types, 5 x 8 inches. Record card for pupils. 
3 x 5 inches. Price, $1.00. Keyboard chart, 8 cents. 
Record card, 4 cents. - 

Nowhere is there a greater contrast between the 
amateur and the expert than in typwriting; in noth- 
ing is there keener competition between public and 
non-free schools ; between different high and various 
non-free schools ‘than in the commercial departments. 
especially in the efficiency of the students in type- 
writing. A non-expert typewriter is as aggravating 
a specimen of humanity as anvthing in the business 
world. The Fritz-Eldridge “Essentials of Expert 
Typewriting” is expert teaching of expert typewrit- 
ing in the “key of G.” 

The shortage of competent stenographic help 
brought about by war conditions still continues, and 
one of its results is a pressing demand for shorter 
and more intensive courses of training in typewrit- 
ing. In Fritz and Eldridge’s “Essentials of Expert 
Typewriting” all the necessary training is given in 
the shortest possible time. It meets a very definite 
need in junior high schools, business schools and 
evening schools. For a short course in regular high 
schools it will be ideal. _ 

The fact that one of the authors of the book, Rose 
A Fritz, is a winner of forty official typewriting con- 
tests is a guarantee that nothing useléss appears in 
the course. Every step makes for the scientific and 
rapid mastery of the keyboard. All the fingers are 
used from the very beginning, although until after 
the fifth lesson the third and fourth fingers are used 
on the guide keys only. The advantage of this 
method is that during the first five lessons, while the 
first and second fingers are being thoroughly drilled 
on the various keys. the third and fourth fingers are 
not left unemployed. but are receiving preliminary 
training for the more difficult work they must do 
later. The tenth lesson contains thirty sentences 
composed of the most frequently recurring words in 
the English language. 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By Edward Kidder Graham, late presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina. New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 260 pp. Price. 
$1.50 net. 

President Graham of the University of North 
Carolina was one of the eminently promising men 
of the Southland, and his sudden death was a catas- 
trophe to education, North as well as South, but Dr. 
Graham was more than an educator; he was a writer 
and speaker with a rare charm. -The South has pro- 
duced no other educator that has eclipsed him either 
in college halls or in the Contributors’ Club, for his 
addresses were always charming and inspiring and 
his essays always captivating. He was born in North 
Carolina, always lived there, and from thirty years 
of age was in the State University as professor of 
English, as dean, or as president. 

The initial paragraph of his inaugural address at 
the university clearly exemplifies the spirit and de- 
votion of the man: “If all the wealth of treasured 
memory and hope that this institution represents 
were an individual responsibility, it would be a bur- 
den too heavy to be borne; but this great company of 
her sons, and her kindred, and her friends is testi- 
mony to the wide and loyal fellowship of learning 
that hedges her securely round about, and makes the 
individual heart strong enough for anything.” 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION BY 
HOME PROJECTS. By Rufus W. Stimson, state 
supervisor of Vocational Agricultural Education in 
Massachusetts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 468 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Massachusetts never gets adequate credit for the 

new things she does in education, largely because 
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her representative educators have so often put a muf- 
fler on the new and used a siren whistle on the old. 
In.the West all this is reversed and there is always 
a dimmer on thetold and a 700,000 candle-power 04 
the new. 

Here, in a form and binding quite new to the house, 
the Macmillans give the educational world the best 
book on Home-Project Achievements that has been 
issued by anyone and the author, Rufus W. Stimson, 
who has been magnifying Home Projects more 
boostfully than boastfully, has given all students of 
education a singularly graphic recital of the what, 
the how, the when, and the where of the juvenile 
agricultural activities in the Old Bay State. 

While Massachusetts has had no stampede for 
Home Projects, any more than for any other. phase 
of modern education, she has steadily advanced and 
has taken no step backward, has done nothing that 
has had to be undone. 

Mr. Stimson devotes thirty pages to a discussion of 
Vocational: Agricultural Education; thirty pages to 
Home-Project Versus Self-Contained School; forty 
to Project Study Versus Subject Study; forty to Il- 
lustrative Project Study; 300 pages practically en- 
tirely to the high spots in the Massachusetts Home- 
Project demonstrative achievements. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this book — and 
there is none equally good — will be used the coun- 
try over both for its effect upon those who study it 
and upon national appreciation of the education of 
today in Massachusetts. It certainly challenges 
comparison with any state work elsewhere between 
the seas. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MILTON. By 
Allan H. Gilbert, Ph.D., instructor in English in Cor- 
neH University. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
320 pp. 

The more Milton is studied the more remarkable does 
he appear. In this unparallelled study Dr. Gilbert describes 
more than one thousand geographical localities referred to 
by Milton. They are from the ends of the earth as well 
as in the British Isles. In every instance Milton knew 
precisely what he was talking about. For instance, Milton 
refers to the “Riphean Mountain” in connection with the 
Arctic Ocean to indicate a remote and uncivilized land. 
The Greeks considered the Riphean Mountains as_ the 
northern limit of the world, which makes Milton’s applica- 
tion to the Arctic Ocean peculiarly apt; “Rest Islands,” 
the southernmost of the Lofoten chain, off the West 
coast of Norway; “Sericana,” near India, where the king 
was reputed to be so rich and powerful that the world 
was not sufficient for him; “Ternato” in the East Indies, 
noted for spices; “Tremisen,” in Algeria, where they take 
great delight in “poetrie’; “Aspramont,” a mountain in 
Italy; “Ecbatana,” in Media; “Hispahan,” in Persia. 

Dr. Gilbert specifies the reference by Milton and shows 
the appropriations of the use by Milton. Think of Mil- 
ton’s reference to more than a thousand localities with the 
limitation of knowledge in his day and then think of the 
use being justified when the geographical light of the 
twentieth century is turned on! Dr. Gilbert’s work is al- 
most as wonderful as Milton’s knowledge. 


Ho 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
“The Aeneid of Vergil.” 


Edited by H. R. Burton. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“The French Verb.” By CC. F. Martin. New York: 
American Beok Company. 


“Revolutionary Days.” By. Princess Cantacuzéne. 
Price, $2. Boston: Small, May nard & Co. . 
“Studies in Psychology.’ By E. A. Kirkpatrick. 


Price, $1.50. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“The College Gateway.” By C. F. Thwing. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

“The Progressive Road to Reading” (Book Four). 
Ry Burchill, Ettinger and Skinner. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

“4 Dictionary of 6,000 Phrases.” Compiled by E. H. 
Carr. Price, $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Oculists and _ Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. IIL 
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teacher weaves 
teresting story all of 
problems of modern business. 


of business. 


this book that 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic 
By JOHN H. WALSH 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


This new book by a master writer and | 
into’ a connected and in- 
the 


he also introduces many. of the common 
principles of conimercial law and economics 
The book lays the foundation 
for the formal study of bookkeeping. 


The ‘‘Sierra Educational News’’ says of 


“it is a fascinating treatment of a. 


arithmetical 
In the story 


Brain-Fa and 
Mental ain 


proverbially dry subject by a practical 
business man who is also a teacher and 
knows thoroughly the aspects of life 
that yield to measurement—an epoch- 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. IN 
teaspoonful of 


making text.” 


New York Boston Chicago 


504 pages, bound in cloth, beautifully iliustrated, list price $1.20 


Send for sample copy 


|| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


vat 


San Francisco 


A-48 5-18 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ina A wow of cool water assists to renew the ener- 

ed and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to takeand readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists ® 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 

tien are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Portland. 


29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, ‘ayetteville; secretary, 
Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 

NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 


President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B._Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 


will meet as follows:— 
4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 
6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 
24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 


cago. 
28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 


Grand 


non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 

ARKANSAS. 
There are fifty Smith-Hughes 


agricultural schools in the state 


which places it near the front in. 


the entire. country. Professor E. 
B. Matthew of the State Univer- 
sity is largely responsible for 
this. 


FAYETTEVILLE. The summer 
session was one-sixth larger than 
ever before, with five times as 
many principals and superintend- 
ents as ever before. The School- 
men’s Week and _ the Smith- 
Hughes Teachers’ State-wide Con- 
ferences were famously successful. 
Dean J. R. Jewell, as president of 
the state association, has an at- 
tractive program for the meeting 
in Little Rock, October 29 to 
November 1. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. All but the 
kindergarteners get a flat raise of 
$300 or more. 

The enrollment of the summer 
session of the University of South- 
ern California passed the 800 
mark. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has already started on the 
greatest collegiate educational 
building in Southern California, a 
half million dollar structure. 

Dr. Ernest Carrol Moore, head 
of the Southern Branch of the 
University of California, has issued 
preliminary announcements for 
the year 1919-1920. The school will 
open September 15 and close June 
A8. Three courses will be offered. 
They are: (1) The regular teach- 
ers’ courses, leading to special cer- 
tificates in Fine Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Commercial Practice, Me- 
chanic Arts, and  Kindergarten- 
. Primary. 
exception of the Kindergarten- 
‘ Primary course, provide fouf years 
of work. (2) A four-year course, 
for the training of elementary 


These courses, with the, 


teachers, the first two years of 
which meet the requirements of 
the State Board of Education and 
lead to the Elementary Teachers’ 
Certificate. (3) Regular Junior 
College courses of two years, of 
which the first year only will be 


offered in 1919-1920. 

SAN DIEGO. The teachers get 
a flat raise of $300. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Frank Mor- 


ton, one of the best known princi- 
pals in the city schools, has been 


retired with a pension by the 
board of education. He has been 
principal of the Lowell school 


fourteen years. F. H. Clark, who 
has been principal of the Mission 
High School, was appointed to 
Morton’s place, effective August 
18. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SCOTLAND. Miss Virginia 
Treichler, who has been in Smith 
College for three years, is to take 
a year off before entering the 
senior class, and is to teach a one- 
room school here for a year. She 
is to receive $1,000 for the year, 
which is, of itself, a temptation 
but primarily her object is to have 
a year’s experience in a real coun- 
try school. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. Aaron Gove passed 
away on August 1. He had been 
ill in this city for many weeks, 
and the end was not a surprise to 
those who knew of his failing 
health. See “Educators Person- 
ally” in this issue of the Journal 
of Educatian. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


YOU WANT | 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. The only way 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The unani- 
mous election of Dr. John Van 
Schaick, Jr., as president of the 
board of education, promises peace 
in school affairs. The teachers 
organizations appear to be com- 
pletely victorious. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU. M. Scott, 
LL. D., principal of the McKinley 
High School for thirty-eight 
years, is retired with the desig- 
nation of “Honorary Principal 
Emeritus,” a title never given on 
the Islands before. Dr. Scott is 
a native of Virginia, a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, went 
to San Francisco in 1864, was on 
the state board of examiners, prin- 
cipal Washington grammar school 
in San Francisco, planned the Na- 
tional System of Education for 
Japan in 1871 to 1881. 


IDAHO. 

GOODING. Gooding College 
under President C. W. Tenney, 
has had so successful a summer 
session that it is decided to make 
it a permanent feature. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. A minimum wage of 

$1,000 for Chicago public school 
teachers has been voted by the 
finance committee of the board of 
education upon the recommenda- 
tion of President Edwin S. Davis. 
The new scale, which affects first- 
year primary teachers is a raise 
from $775. 
_ The committee further voted 
increases ali along the line, the 
total amounting to an increase of 
$1,100,000. 

First year grammar school 
teachers are raised from $800 to 
$1,000. Every te-cher, primary, 
grammar and high school, who has 
taught more than one year and 
less than six years, will receive a 
$25 increase. Those who have 
taught more than six are ad- 
vanced $100. The bonuses for spe- 
cial teachers above the _ regular 
salary schedule for other teachers 
of the same grade, which were re- 
duced last year, have been re- 
stored. 


Morton Snyder, who comes to 
instructorship in the Department 
of Education and_ the principal- 
ship of the University High 
School, Chicago University, is an 
Amherst graduate, was for ten 
years assistant principal of the 
Newark Academy under Nelson 
Farrand, and for two years’ has 
been inspector of high schools in 
the state of Connecticut. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. The new sal- 
ary schedule is a_ great advance 
for this city. The minimum for 
grade teachers is $800 for the first 
year; increases $50 a year till the 
fifth; then $75 a year till the 
eleventh year of service ($1,450); 
then $100 to $1,550 where it is ex- 
pected to remain. High school 
teachers begin on $1,000 and in- 
creases $100 a year till the eighth, 
then $150 a year till the eleventh 
($2,250), when it is increased $200 
to $2,450, where it is supposed to 
stay. The principals go from 
$1,500 the first year .to $3,000 the 
twelfth year. Superintendent D. 
Walter Potts has reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon the _ in- 
creased efficiency of the teachers 
which will result therefrom. 


ROCK ISLAND. The board of 
education has voted on the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries for an- 
other year. 


The schedule, as revised at the 


annual meeting of the board, fixes 
the limit for principals at $1,260— 
an advance of $10 per month, and 
for grade teachers, $1,035—an ad- 
vance of $10 per month. These 
advances are conditioned on suc- 
cessful teaching and_ additional 
professional training. 

According to the old schedule, 
teachers without experience began 
at $75 per month and with success- 
ful teaching, advanced $5 per 
month, each year, to a maximum 
of $95 per month. at the end of 
the fifth year. During the first 
five years of successful teaching, 
one summer at normal school, with 
a credit of two majors, entitled 
the teacher to an advance of $5 per 
month, making the _ salary $100. 
At the end of ten years’ success- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
uona!l. Frepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the juniors 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


M. JAQUES 


DALCROZE 


Principal of the Institut Jaques-Dalcroze, Geneva, Switzerland, 


intends to visit the United States early in 1920, accompanied by a party of students. En- 
gagements from Educational and Musical Institutions for Lecture-Demonstrations of 
t urythmies are now being booked. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 9 East 59th Street,New Y k 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A. beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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One Teacher Fell 
From a swing and And 
was disabled for sev- 
eral weeks. tion. 
We Paid Her $100 


sprained 
ankle uring 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 


cause them serious 108s. 


Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some-- 


where, who has suffered an Accident, 


taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 

This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Acciden ; 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. H 


will receive cash payments to tide the 
fortunes. The others will be using 


and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 
These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 


not expect to need financial assistance 
the T. C. U. But no one can foresee 
tance will be very acceptable or even 
turn may come next. The least you 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


One Teacher Slipped 


We Paid Her $23.33 


One Teacher Hurt 
her His back while fall- 

vaca- ing from a steplad- 

der. He was a T. C. 


One Teacher Stubbed 
And broke her toe, = 
chasing a dog that 
chased her cat. 


U. and 
We Paid Him $125 We Paid Her $35 


train. 


for you. It will place you under no obligation. 


or who has been 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T. C. U. Building, 


One Teacher Was 
H 


Ridin in an auto 
that ves struck by a 


We Paid Her $360 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 
send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U, can do 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


m over their mis- 
up their savings. 


when they joined 
when such assis- 


Name..... 
necessary. Your 
can do is to be Address 


To the T. 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 


tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 


let of testimonials. 


C.. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 


obligation) 


ful teaching, with an additional 
summer at normal, and a credit of 
two majors, the salary, by a vote 
of the board, was advanced to 
$105. The revised schedule re- 
quires one summer at normal with 
a credit of three majors. The 
salary then advances $10 per month 
at the end of the fifth year, and 
$10 per month at the end of the 
tenth year, making $115 _ per 


month, or $1,035 — the present 
limit for grade teachers. 
SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 


tendent Francis G. Blair issues an 
attractive pamphlet of forty-four 
pages containing all the laws, a 
most encouraging grouping of 
progressive laws, passed by the 
legislature of 1919. 


INDIANA. 


L. N. Hines, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, has pro- 
posed to the state board of edu- 
cation that action be taken to 
create anew class of commis- 
sioned high schools. There are 
now approximately 600 commis- 
sioned high schools in Indiana, 
some that are high class and efh- 
cient and others that are on the 
verge of losing their standing. 
Mr. Hines proposes the new class, 
to be known as No. 1 commis- 
sioned schools, in order to desig- 
nate the schools that have striven 
for a high standard. 

The idea, Superintendent Hines 
explained, is to grant a teward to 
the better class of schools and 
establish a higher standard for 


which other schools will attempt 
to qualify. 

“The plan would in no way 
take any rights from the present 
commissioned high schools,” he 


said. “There will be no element 


in the new plan to force schools 
to higher standards. The higher 
grade designation will merely be 
a reward to the better class of 
schools.” 

It was pointed out that the com- 
missioned schools vary greatly in 
size and equipment. It is pro- 
posed, in the plans before’ the 
state board for consideration, to 
include in the No. 1 schools those 
that have a nine-month term, 
two-thirds of the faculty college 
@raduates and no teachers in the 
grades connected with the school 
that have less than_ thirty-six 
weeks’ training. 

There are about 900 high schools 
in the state. At present commis- 
sioned high schools are required 
to conduct an eight-month term 
and have at least three teachers, 


of whom two must be college 
graduates. Certified high schools 
are those having a seven-month 


term and two teachers, one a col- 
lege graduate. The third class are 
accredited high schools. These 
are schools that give two or three 
years’ work. 


HAMMOND. E. S. Monroe, the 
new superintendent, is already in 
active service in the city. He was 
one of the eminently successful 
superintendents in Oklahoma, do- 
ing much for the schools of Mus- 


kegee, which gave 
than local fame. 

INDIANAPOLIS. A new salary 
schedule, providing an increase of 
twenty-two per cent. for teachers 
in the elementary grades of the 
Indianapolis public schools, has 
been adopted by the board of 
school commissioners. 

The new schedule was  recom- 
mended to the board by E. U. 
Graff, superintendent of schools. 

The increase is effective for the 
coming school year and is made 
possible by an announcement by 
the state tax commission that the 
school board will be permitted to 
borrow not more than $375,000 this 
year. This sum will permit the 
raising of salaries before returns 
from the new tax levy have been 
received, and also will permit the 
re-establishment of manual train- 
ing and special work, which has 
been temporarily suspended. An 
increase of twenty-two per cent. 
for all teachers will amount to 
about $225,000. 

The intention of the _ school 
board, it is announced, is to make 
an additional increase of about 
twenty-five per cent. in the sal- 
aries of all teachers next year, so 
that when money is received from 
the new tax levy, teachers will re- 
ceive nearly fifty per cent. more 
salary than at the present time. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. George L. Farley 
has a Boys’ and Girls’ Prize Win- 
ning Camp at the Agricultural 


them more 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCI 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


‘anual, ‘Service Worth 


EDM AND EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE pe ying For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


‘Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


College. Each county in the state 
is represented by all who won a 
first prize in the county in bread- 
making, sewing, canning, market 
gardening, raising corn or pota- 
toes, pigs or poultry. 

BOSTON. The new Classical 
Club of Greater Boston has ar- 
ranged the following schedule :— 

The following is the provisional 
schedule for 1919-1920 :— 

October 25—Sociability commit- 


tee. Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
December 13 — Forum commit- 


tee. Boston University. 

February 14, 1920—Joint meeting 
with the Eastern Massachusetts 
section of the Classical Association 
of New England. 

April 2, 3—Meeting of the Clas- 
sical Association of New England, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 

May 15—Forum committee. An- 
nual meeting. 


Emerson College and its friends 
everywhere have reason to rejoice 
that after several inexcusable de- 
lays the Massachusetts Legislature 
has done what should have been 
done long ago, given it collegiate 
standing with the privilege of 
granting the degree of bachelor of 
literary interpretation. The fol- 
lowing is law as enacted :— 

“The Emerson College of Ora- 
tory may grant the degree of 
bachelor of literary interpretation 
to students properly accredited 


and recommended by a _ majority 
of its trustees: provided, however, 
that the course of instruction fur- 
nished by the corporation — shall 
occupy not less than four years, 
and that no such degree shall be 
granted to any person who has 
not taken said full four years’ 
course, or a course in some other 
institution of learning and in said 
Emerson College of Oratory, 
which a majority of said trustees 
shall consider the equivalent of 
said four years’ course.” 

The Boston Daily Record has 
this to say of School Garden 
Work :— 

“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
“With potatoes, beans, lettuce, 
cabbage, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, peas, spinach, New Zea- 
land spinach,’ celery, cauliflower, 
Swiss chard, radishes, kohlrabi 


‘and kale,” answer all the children 


of the Jefferson School district, 
who are gardening in the Park- 
way. A young army of 400 chil- 
dren of the section have turned 
what used to be a grass plot of 
about three acres into one of the 
finest vegetable gardens for miles 
around. The vegetable garden, in 
turn, has made these 400 children 
into as many freckled, tanned, 
rosy cheeked specimens of healthy 
humanity. Children from nine to 
fifteen years of age, in school 
grades above the fourth, have laid 
out the gardens in streets and 


Allow me to express to you 
ARLO and CLEMAT 
interpretive power in reading in 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
38 cents 


THE ARLO PLAN OF INTERPRETIVE READING 


FROM PALMER, MASS, 

my high opinion of your books, 
as_ means for developing the thought-getting, 
the lower grades. 

I have been using these since 
sequently, that I have had an opportunity to test fully your claims 
in their behalf. I am positively convinced that they do all that you 
claim in producing in pupils the power to grasp thoughts, ideas, 
and word pictures from the printed page and the ability to give 
oral expression of these thoughts, 
own and the language of the book. 

(Signed) CLIFTON H. HOBSON Supt. of Schools. 


By Bertua B. anv 
Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


| 
their publication and feel, con- 


ideas, and word pictures in their 


CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, 
42 cents 
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numbers, prepared the soil, planted 
the seed, weeded, sprayed and 
guarded with tender care — the 
growing vegetables, adding to 
their store of practical knowledge 
and to their pin money when they 


sell their garden truck. Each 
schoolroom has a_ captain, gar. 
dener and two lieutenants. Each 


child gardener has an_ identifica- 
tion card, and attendance at the 
garden is required at least twice a 
week, so the plot may receive nec- 
essary care. 

-ROCKLAND. C. A. Strout, prin- 
cipal of the Rockland High 
School, who recently resigned his 
position to accept an offer in St. 
Louis, has consented to withdraw 


his resignation and will resume 


his position as master of the local 
school at the beginning of the fall 
term. 


MICHIGAN. 

ADRIAN. The state is to ex- 
pend $500,000 for land (125 acres) 
and buildings for an institution in 
this city for the education and in- 
dustrial training for women pris- 
oners. 

DETROIT. As part of the 
“safety first” campaign under way 
in Detroit, school bells will be 
tolled morning and afternoon 
whenever a street accident occurs 
in the city. 

_Ivan E. Chapman succeeds Wil- 
liam A. Morse as principal of the 


Western High School, — Detroit 
has the platoon system in six 
elementary schools. Such is the 


success of the system that these 
schools gave a public demonstra- 
tion of efficiency. 


MINNESOTA. 


ZUMBROTA. Superintendent 
Kk. O. Snortum has made an un- 
usual study of the effect of special 
efforts to improve the scholarshtp 
in the “tool subjects”; in the use 
of the library; in attendance upon 
the high school; in continuing 
studies in higher institutions after 
graduating from the’ high school. 
In three years the improvement 
on the state examinations of all 
papers rose from 48 to 61 per- 
cent.; and of high school students 
from 48 to 78 per cent. Of the 
high school graduates of 1917 and 
1918, there were sixteen who be- 
came teachers out of twenty-five; 
and in 1919 there were eleven who 
will go to college or normal 
school; five will teach, and six will 
go to other employment. The 
number of books drawn from the 
library by students was 330 in 1918 
and 605 in 1919. In the high school 
there is a Girls’ Glee Club, a boys’ 
octette, and an orchestra. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Professor Nor- 
man Kemp Smith, who until 1916 
was chairman of the department of 
philosophy at Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been called to the chair 
of moral philosophy at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. This chair is probably 
the most distinguished position in 
the British Isles, having been oc- 
cupied by such noted men as 
Christopher North and Sir William 
Hamilton. Professor Smith is a 
native of Scotland and was called 
to Princeton in 1906, where he 
taught until 1916. In that. year he 
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was granted a leave of absence to 
enter the British Intelligence Ser- 
vice. 


NEW MEXICO. 


LAS VEGAS. The State Nor- 
mal University has a_ enrollment 
of 950 for the summer session 
which breaks all records. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. William H. Geer of 
Albany, supervisor of physical 
training in the State Department 
of Education, has been named di- 
rector of physical training at Har- 
vard University. As director of 
physical training at Harvard, Mr. 
Geer has charge of the operation 
of the new program for compul- 
sory physical training for fresh- 
men which the university will put 
into effect this coming fall. Mr. 
Geer was graduated from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. For 
three years he was director of 
government recreation club houses 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 


JAMESTOWN. John D. Rocke- 
feller is to give $100,000 to the 
Chautauqua’ Institution, provided 
$500,000 is raised other 
sources. Pledges must be made 
not later than January 1, 1920, and 
paid not later than January 1 of 
the following year. Cottage hold- 
ers in Chautauqua already have 
pledged $150,000 and Chautauqua 
county $100,000. 

Superintendent Rovillius R. 
Rogers retires after a long and 
highly successful service and is 
succeeded by Milton J. Fletcher, 
principal of the high school. The 
board of education, the teachers, 
the citizens and the school men of 
Western New York united in hon- 
oring Mr. Rogers with the most 
notable public banquet the city 
has experienced. No other citizen 
has wielded greater influence for 
good in this community than has 
Mr. Rogers, for he has been ac- 
tive in the religious and civic 
life as well as in educational 
leadership. 

NEW YORK CITY. Most high 
school teachers are to receive $500 
more salary by the new schedule 
although not all the increase will 
be due for two years. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WINSTON-SALEM. Education 
is booming here. There is to be 
an Auditorium costing $200,000; an 
elegant high school building, all 
costing half a million dollars, gifts 
of two public-spirited citizens. 
The South is developing men and 
women with large vision and ade- 
quate purse who make _ public 
education their major. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Harlow’s Weekly, Charles 
Evans, editor, has a most remark- 
able educational number for 
June. 

TULSA. Tulsa Spirit, one of 
the brightest Chamber of Com- 
merce publications in the country, 
recently had an issue devoted to 
the public schools of Tulsa. 
There are thirty-seven pages with 
more than i00 educational pictures 
and illuminating charts. It is a 
great example to other cities. It 
is the best we have ever seen. 


* # TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 2 


agency service is possible when both the school and the teacher rely tpen the 
EFFICIENT agency employed. On May 20 a Mount Holyoke graduate with four years’ €x- 
perience in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had been re-appointed at a good in- 
crease in her present position as vice-principal of one of the smaller city high schools 
but felt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
plave, which had_ previously been filled by a man. When the principal of 


.|@ high school on Long Island wrote A ENCY good strong woman for high schoob 


our agency on May 15: “Have you a mathematics, includin ebia 

and geometry and trignonometry, salary $1200? If so, her 

a ~y this candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us: ‘We have elk cted your eandi- 

yo our — of mathematic 8, salary $1,.00. 1 have taken her on your reccmmendation and 
sure she will make good.’ Our candidate writes:**On June ist I was notified by telegram 

that I had been elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended j 3 

me, andaccepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you for youryery efficient SE RV ICE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Soulevara 


CHICAGO 
34th Year 
° Our Booklet, “Teaching as Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AV ; 7 ace Sala 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc, sent free. 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Becommen#s teachers to colleges, public and private sch : New York 
“Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tut 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; reco ot 
y ; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address good Schools 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled bum- 

j dreds of high grade positiuns (op te 

; $5,000) with excellent feachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 

none for registration. If yon need a 


teacher fora desi know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Between 34th and 365th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHE RS’ 6 Beacon St. . ° Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Seleyphone. 
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A Little Child’s Approval — | Trained, Skilled Teachers | 
bona-fide, spontaneous, unsolicited, may Available for Employment | 


sometimes involve the application of Registered with the War Department, among 
oid eer : returned and discharged officers, are several | 
| sound principles which are felt but not exceptionally well trained and experienced | 
analyzed, This extract from a letter teachers qualified for many branches of educa- | 
from a little girl of ten refers to tional, teaching work and administration. The | 
$ - een War Department is interested to aid all return- | 
PENNIES AND PLANS by Annie E. 
Moore of Teachers College, Columbia 


ian life in the occupations they are by experi- | 
reason of their army experience and responsi- | 
bility are especially fitted to occupy responsi- | 


| ble positions in educational work. 
Margaret has gotten the book you 


sent to her. She likes it very well The branches in which these men are qualified 


ing officers to re-establish themselves in civil- 
University : | ence and education trained for. These men by 


I did not think first grade books | Fe es eee 

had things so much like stories. I | Superintendents of Schools 
thought they had things like I had | Principals of High Schools 

a cat. Can you see my cat and so- | | Principals of Grammar Schools 
forth. . . . (Frocks, not books, are 


Principals of Rural Schools 
High School and College Teachers of 


: r is chil Ancient and Modern Languages, His- 
Children hate propaganda, and this child 


saw only the genuine story value. She end 
did not realize that for the first time the Mechanical and Architectural Draw- 


the theme from this point on.) 


inculcation of thrift habits had been made ing, etc. ‘| 


School Boards and school and college authori- 
ties are urged to communicate at once re- 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | | woons 


New York Boston Chicago Assistant to the Secretary of War, 
Dallas ; Atlanta San Francisco | Washington, D. C. 


the foundation of a first reader. 


They Learn—To Earn 


HAT’S tne reason schools teach 
and students learn typewriting. 
It’s the special reason why they 
learn typewriting on the 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


Learning on this machine produces the highest earnin 
power—because only on this machine does the pupil learn all 
that he can learn about letter-typing—including the operation 
of the Self-Starter keys. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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